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Nothing to Wear 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

a ee Soft-hearted parents 

Ruts Jounson, the oldest daughter 

ELLEN JOHNSON, the teen-ager 

JERRY JOHNSON, college freshman 

Mrs. Paumer, Sunday school superin- 
tendent 

Setrine: The Jounsons’ living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. JOHNSON is modeling 
her new Easter suit and hat for her 
husband’s appreciative eye. On the 
table is an open suit box containing 
Mr. JOHNSON’s new suit and draped 
over a chair is his overcoat. 

Mrs. Jounson: Now tell me the truth, 
Phil. Do you really like it? 

Mr. Jounson: Like it? I'll say I do. 
It’s a knockout. 

Mrs. Jounson (Anziously): And you 
don’t think this hat is a little too... 

Mr. Jounson: A little too what? 

Mrs. Jounson: A little too youthful. 

Mr. Jounson: Nonsense, Hilda, You’re 
hardly the age to be wearing one of 


those little black bonnets such as my 
grandmother used to wear. Besides, 
there’s no such thing as age when it 
comes to ladies’ hats. 

Mrs. JoHNson: I guess you're right! 
But this does make me feel awfully 
frivolous. 

Mr. Jounson: That’s just how an 
Easter bonnet should make you feel. 
Yes ma’am, Mrs. Johnson, you look 
mighty nifty in the whole outfit. 

Mrs. Jounson: I can hardly believe it. 
Everything new from heels to head. 
Shoes, stockings, suit, gloves, bag, 
hat . . . even this lovely fur neck- 
piece. I feel more like Cinderella 
than anyone else. 

Mr. JoHnson: You deserve every bit 
of it, my dear. As they say in the 
song “T’ll be the proudest fellow in 
the Easter Parade” when we step 
out together tomorrow. 

Mrs. Jounson: You'll look pretty 
smart yourself, if I’m any judge. 
(Holding overcoat for him) Here, try 
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this on again so I can admire you. 
(As Mr. JOHNSON puts on coat) 
There! It really does have a beautiful 
fit across the shoulders. (Taking his 
arm and striking a pose) Maybe we 
should have our pictures taken, bride 
and groom style. 

Mr. Jounson: I’m game. To hear all 
this fuss we’re making over these new 
clothes, anybody would think we 
never had anything new. 

Mrs. Jounson: Well, it’s been a long, 
long time, I can tell you. I don’t be- 
lieve we’ve had a complete set of 
glad-rags like this since the children 
were little. 

Mr. Jounson: By the time we out- 
fitted Jerry and got Ruthie and Ellen 
fixed up our budget was always 
plumb busted. Well, this year it’s our 
turn and I must say we’ve done all 
right by ourselves. 

Mrs. Jonnson: And the children are 
as pleased as we are. Ruth bought 
me some perfume and Ellen gave me 
a new hanky. I thought it was sweet 
of them. 

Mr. Jonnson: They’re pretty good 
kids. 

Mrs. Jonnson: Ellen decided she’d 
have her old suit cleaned and 
pressed this year. She’s taken a sud- 
den interest in saving money. Ruth 
has bought her entire spring outfit 
herself, although she says she isn’t 
going to wear a stitch of it until 
Ralph comes home. 

Mr. Jonson: Then she’ll be celebrat- 
ing Easter around July or August. 
Mrs. Jounson: I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. Although the boys are com- 

ing home mighty fast these days. 

Mr. Jounson: Well, I might as well re- 


move my finery and go down to the 
station to meet Jerry. He’s due on 
the 4:15. 

Mrs. Jounson: I hope the train’s on 
time. I can hardly wait to see him. 
I'll bet he’s grown since he was home 
for Christmas vacation. Are you 
taking the car? 

Mr. Jounson: No, I’ll walk. I need 
the exercise. If he’s loaded down with 
baggage we’ll taxi back. 

Mrs. Jounson: I better shed my fine 
feathers too in favor of something 
more practical. Jerry will probably 
want something to eat as soon as he 
arrives. You can just leave your new 
overcoat and suit down here, Phil. 
I'll take them upstairs when I go up. 
(As Putt exits) And don’t forget your 
Easter date with your best girl. 

Mr. Jounson: Not a chance. Not a 
chance. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Jounson (Looking at herself in 
mirror): I wish there was a mirror 
in this house that would be big 
enough to give me the whole effect at 
one time. Oh, dear! I wonder if this 
hat isn’t on the silly side after all? 
(RutH enters in a flurry of excite- 
ment. She is wearing a coat which con- 
ceals the rest of her costume. This is 
necessary for a quick change which 
must be made later and can be affected 
by removal of the coat.) 

Ruts: Oh, Mother! Mother! You'll 
never guess what’s happened! (She 
grabs her mother in a violent hug.) 

Mrs. Jonnson: Oh my goodness! 
Ruth, be careful! You almost knocked 
the breath out of me. Watch out for 
my new suit. Look out for my hat! 
You'll ruin the veil! What on earth 
has come over you? 
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Rutu: It’s Ralph! He’s home. Oh, 
Mother, I’m so excited. Isn’t it 
simply super? 

Mrs. JOHNSON: Ralph? Home? Are 
you sure? When did you hear? 

Rutu: He called me at the office just a 
few minutes ago. I stopped every- 
thing and ran. Mr. Jenkins said it 
would be all right. Oh, Mother, he’s 
at Camp Ryan and wants me to 
meet him there at six. He has a room 
for me at the Guest House and we 
can drive home tomorrow. Do you 
think I can make it? 

Mrs. Jounson: Of course you can 
make it. Dad’s gone to meet Jerry 
but he didn’t take the car. Let’s not 
waste any time. I’ll help you dress. 
Aren’t you glad you have every- 
thing ready? I suppose you'll be 
wearing your new outfit? (Ruts 
stops dead as a sudden thought 
strikes her.) 

Rutu: Mother! How perfectly awful! 
My hat! 

Mrs. Jonnson: Your hat? What 
about it? 

Ruts: I have none. I can’t possibly 
wear that old brown felt and my 
spring hat from last year is green. It 
would look fierce with that blue suit. 
That lovely blue one I ordered from 
Miss DeLaine won’t be in for another 
week at least. Oh dear! I never 
dreamed Ralph would get here for 
Easter. Now I just can’t wear my 
new suit at all. 

Mrs. JoHNSON: Sure you can. 

Rutu: Not without a hat! 

Mrs. Jounson: Of course not . . . with 
a hat. 

Rutu: Where would I get one at this 
late date? 


Mrs. JOHNSON (Removing her own hat) : 
What’s the matter with this little 
number? It will match your suit 
perfectly. 

Rutu: Oh, I couldn’t take yours. 

Mrs. Jonson: Why not? It’s too 
young for me anyhow. Try it on. 
(Puts hat on Rutu) It looks sweet on 
you. (Pushes her to mirror) There, 
see for yourself. 

Rutu (Admiring herself): Oh, Mother, 
it’s simply adorable. I love it .. . 
but... 

Mrs. Jonnson: It’s perfect. What 
more do you want? Now, come along. 
We have no time for arguments. 

Ruts (Still protesting about the hat as 
they exit): But, Mother, it isn’t fair 
to take your new hat before you even 
get a chance to wear it yourself. I feel 
like a selfish pig. Really, Mother .. . 
I shouldn’t do it... 

Mrs. Jonnson: Nonsense... You can 
tell it to the Marines and I bet 
Ralph won’t even listen to you. 
(They exit. There is a short pause and 
then Jerry enters. He carries a 
traveling bag.) 

Jerry: Hy’a, everybody. Surprise! 
Surprise! (Looks around and sees no 
one in the room) This is a fine wel- 
come when the wandering boy comes 
home from school ahead of schedule. 
I thought they’d all be on deck to 
meet me. (As he sets down his suit- 
case he sees the new overcoat and the 
suit box.) Aha! Looks as if they’ve 
been doing some Easter shopping for 
their son and heir. (Reads the clothing 
store label from the box) Hmmmm 
Gregory Brothers! Some class! This 
must be my reward for being a good 
boy. Well, I guess I’ll have to have 
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a look-see and find out if it’s the 
latest model. (Opens suit box and 
takes out coat which should be a fairly 
sporty tweed or plaid) Oh boy! Some 
class! Pretty sporty number! Guess 
I'll try it on. (Tries on the coat to the 
suit and finds it a good fit) Very neat, 
I'd say! Very neat indeed! In fact, I 
might say the Old Man has pretty 
good taste. Takes after me in that 
respect. Like son, like father, I al- 
ways say. (Holds up trousers to meas- 
ure the length) Just my size. Won’t 
even have to have ’em altered. (Sees 
overcoat) Say, they have gone all out 
for their wayward boy! An overcoat 
too. (Slips on the overcoat) This is 
really swell. Gosh! I really do have a 
couple of swell parents. When Elaine 
sees me in this outfit she’ll be so 
dazzled she’ll forget I didn’t send her 
an orchid. Golly! I’ll have to dash 
upstairs and put on the whole works. 
Then I can give the folks a real sur- 
prise when I descend upon them at 
supper. (Picks up his own bag, and 
the suit box) I'll go up the back stairs 
so I won’t run into any of the family 
if they should be home. Now that 
I’ve gone this far, I might as well 
make it a complete surprise. (As 
JERRY exits from one side of the stage, 
Ruts and Mrs. JOHNSON enter from 
the other. Ruth is wearing her new 
suit and her mother’s hat. She carries 
a small overnight bag. Mrs. JouNSON 
carries the fur neckpiece which she was 
wearing at the beginning of the play.) 
Mrs. Jounson: Now, listen to me, 
Ruth, and don’t argue. I want you to 
wear this neckpiece. It’s just what 
that suit needs to give it an air. 
Ruts: Oh, Mother, you’re hopeless! 





Didn’t anybody ever warn you 
about spoiling your children? 

Mrs. Jounson: It’s too late now. If 
they’re spoiled, they’re spoiled. But 
you're going to wear this neckpiece 
just the same. After all, it isn’t every 
day Ralph comes home from the 
wars and I know you want to look 
your very best. 

Rutu: Maybe I'll look so wonderful, 
he won’t even know me. 

Mrs. Jonnson: Small danger of that. 
Now, there... (As Ruta puts on the 
neckpiece) That’s perfect. I must 
say you look pretty as a picture, 
even if you are my child. Now, do be 
careful, dear. The traffic will be 
heavy. 

Rutu: I will, Mother. And you’ve been 
wonderful. When Jerry comes, tell 
him I said hello and I’ll see him 
tomorrow. 

Mrs. Jounson: I'll go out to the gar- 
age with you and back the car out. 
That starter has been acting up 
lately. You might have trouble. 

Rutu: I'll keep my fingers crossed. I 
wouldn’t want anything to hold me 
up now. (Exit Ruts and her mother 
as JERRY enters from opposite side. 
He is fully arrayed in his father’s 
clothes.) 

Jerry: Still no family! Well, I guess 
I'll have to contact the girl friend! 
(At phone) 7-9-6-3- Please. (Pause) 
Hello, Sweetness! (Pause) Oh, excuse 
me! Hello, Mrs. Craley. Yes, this is 
Jerry. How did you guess? Yes, I 
just got home a few minutes ago. Is 
Elaine around there any place? Yes, 
I would like to talk to her. Thanks a 
lot. (Pause) Hy’a, there, beautiful! 
Sure... sure... I’m fine. I just got 
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in. Got a ride all the way from State. 
How’s for comin’ over? When? 
Right now. When do you think? I’m 
a sight for your gorgeous blue eyes. 
Wait till you get a load of the new 
outfit the family bought me. I guess 
they thought I rated a coming home 
present. OK. No, I won’t stay long 
.. . Just long enough to date you up 
for tonight. What do you mean... 
you got another date? You can’t do 
that to a College Freshman. Well. . . 
we'll settle that when I come over. 
I'll give it my personal attention. So 
long... I’ll be right over . . . "Bye. 
(Hangs up and starts to exit) Huh! 
When she sees this razzle-dazzle 
outfit, she’ll give me top billing for 
the rest of the vacation. I feel like an 
advertisement of what the well 
dressed lad-about-town is wearing. 
(Starts to exit, then pauses) Maybe I 
should leave a note for my missing 
parents. Nope! Serves ’em right for 
missing me. I'll drop in on ’em at 
supper time. (Exit.) 

Mrs. Jounson (Re-enters): Well, I 
must say my Easter outfit is some- 
what depleted. Phil will probably be 
disgusted but my dark blue felt will 
have to do and the rest of me looks 
all right. He’ll understand. I’ll take 
his things upstairs and change be- 
for supper. (Discovers that the over- 
coat and suit are gone) Well, for 
heaven’s sake! Where are they? I’m 
positive he left them right there. I 
certainly didn’t take them upstairs 
when I went to help Ruth. And he 
went straight out the front door. . . 
(ELLEN enters carrying a long bag 
from the Dry Cleaner’s.) 

E.LuEN: Hello, Mother! I just got my 


suit from the Jiff-Job-Cleaners. 

Mrs. Jounson (In disappointment): 
Oh, Ellen! What in the world made 
you take your suit there? I thought 
you'd leave it at our regular Press- 
Right Place in the Square. 

Eien: I should pay a dollar and a 
quarter when the Jiffy Job does it for 
sixty-nine cents! Nothing doing. 
Little Ellen’s watching her pennies 
from now on. I want to have some 
real dough when our class goes to 
Washington next month. 

Mrs. Jounson: But... Ellen... that 
Jiffy Job place... 

ELLEN (Opening bag and taking out 
suit): Just look how nice and clean 
it is! It looks just as good as any of 
my dresses that were cleaned at the 
other place. And just think . . . this 
was only sixty-nine cents! 

Mrs. JOHNSON: It’s a fine idea to try 
to save money, Ellen, but some- 
times it pays to spend a little more 
and get better quality. After all, we 
get what we pay for. 

ELLEN: Well . . . I just though I’d try 
the Jiffy Cleaners. Doris Decker told 
me about them. She says they’re 
swell. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: Maybe so... but . 

Eien: But what? 

Mrs. Jonnson: I hate to mention it, 
dear, but doesn’t your suit look 
smaller to you? I know you think I 
am a regular Calamity Jane but it 
looks to me as if it had shrunk. 

ELLEN: Oh, how awful! If it should 
shrink even the least bit, I’ll never 
be able to wear it. It fit me like the 
paper on the wall last year. Oh, my 
gosh! I’d better try on the coat. 
(Tries on coat which is hopelessly 








small. The sleeves are ridiculously 
short and it won’t meet in the front. 

Mrs. Jounson: Oh, Ellen, you poor 
child! It’s miles too little. 

ELLEN (Jn tears): They’ve ruined it, 
that’s what they've done. Oh, 
Mother, what'll I do? Now I don’t 
have a single decent thing to wear 
tomorrow. Not a thing! And the 
Collins girls invited me out to their 
house after church. They always 
look like a picture out of a fashion 
magazine. 

Mrs. Jonnson: Don’t cry, dear. We'll 
figure out something. 

Eien: Can’t you let out a few darts 
here and there to give me some extra 

room? 

Mrs. JoHnson: It would take more 
than a dart to fix this coat. Take it 
off, dear, and forget about it until 
after Easter. Then you can try on 
the skirt and I’ll see if I can rip the 
seams and let down the hem. Maybe 
I can make you a bolero jacket out 
of the coat. 

Eien: But what about tomorrow? Oh, 
Mother, Bill Collins will be home 
from college and I always did have a 
yen for that boy. He never noticed 
me last year but I thought this year 
maybe I could make an impression 
on him. Now I don’t have a chance. 
Oh, Mother, he’s strictly fatal. All 
the girls are out of their minds about 
him. 

Mrs. Jonnson: And does that include 
you? 

Eien: It sure does. I thought I could 
get him to the point of asking me to 
the Monday Hop but I'll never stand 
a chance now. 


Mrs. Jounson: While there’s life 
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there’s hope. (Takes off her jacket) 
Here, try this. You always did look 
better in blue than any other color. 

ELLEN: But, Mother, this is your brand 
new suit. You were going to wear it 
to church tomorrow. 

Mrs. Jonnson: I can go to church just 
as well in my old gray suit. Gray is 
always good for spring. 

ELLEN: You should know. You’ve been 
wearing it every spring since I can 
remember. 

Mrs. Jounson: Oh, it’s not that bad. 
Now come along, and try on the rest 
of the outfit. You might as well take 
the shoes and gloves. They won’t be 
much good to me now. We'll have to 
hurry. Jerry will be arriving any 
minute and you know how it is when 
he’s in the house. (Exit. Mr. Joun- 
son enters shortly after ELLEN and 
Mrs. JOHNSON leave the stage. He is 
in a bad humor.) 

Mr. Jounson: I never knew it to fail! 
When a train is on time the person 
you’ve gone to meet isn’t on it. 
(Calling) Hilda! Hilda! Where are 
you? (Crosses stage and calls louder) 
Hilda, are you upstairs? 

Mrs. Jounson (Off stage): Is that you, 
Phil? Did Jerry come? 

Mr. Jonnson: No. He wasn’t on the 
train. I thought you might have had 
some word from him? Any wire or 
phone call? 

Mrs. Jounson: Not a thing. Maybe 
you’d better phone the school. 

Mr. Jonnson: Phone the school noth- 
ing! I'll not spend money to find 
that he was just fiddling around and 
missed the train. (7'o himself) Con- 
found that boy! He’s always late for 
everything. I wonder if he did change 
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his plans at the last minute. Maybe 
there’s something in the late after- 
noon mail. (Calling) Hilda, did you 
see if there was any mail? 

Mrs. Jounson: No, I didn’t. I don’t 
know if the postman stopped or not. 
Better look in the box. 

Mr. Jounson (Exits quickly and re- 
enters with letter): Here it is...a 
letter from State. Looks official too. 
Maybe he’s in some sort of trouble 
and can’t come home for the holi- 
days. (Reads letter. His face brightens) 
Well, I'll be doggoned! A chip off 
the old block. (Calling) Hilda, come 
on down here. I just got a letter from 
the Dean. 

Mrs. Jounson (Enters wearing a house- 
coat): A letter from the Dean! Oh, 
my goodness! Has Jerry been ex- 
pelled? 

Mr. Jounson: Nothing of the sort! 
He’s made the Dean’s list! Here, 
read it for yourself. 

Mrs. JoHnson (Reading letter): Oh, 
Phil! Isn’t that wonderful! Of course, 
I always knew Jerry was smart, but 
I’ve been so worried that he wouldn’t 
apply himself. He must have been 
studying hard to rate marks like 
these. 

Mr. Jounson: That’s really something 
to make the Dean’s list this early in 
his Freshman year. And he’s never 
peeped about what kind of grades 
he’s been getting. 

Mrs. Jonnson: It seems to be the style 
to act as stupid as possible. I had no 
idea he was making a record like 
this for himself. Oh, Phil, aren’t you 
proud of him? 

Mr. Jounson: Proud? I can feel my- 
self beaming from ear to ear. I can 


hardly wait to show him this letter. 
Which reminds me . . . where do you 
suppose he is? ‘ 

Mrs. Jounson: When is the next train? 

Mr. Jonnson: Sometime around six, I 
believe. We'll wait till then, and if he 
doesn’t arrive, I’ll phone the school. 
By Jove! My son on the Dean’s list! 
I guess we Johnsons are pretty 
smart guys! 

ELuLEN (Entering in her mother’s suit): 
I'll say we Johnsons are pretty 
smart guys! How do I look? 

Mr. Jounson: Ellen Johnson! That’s 
your mother’s suit. You march right 
upstairs and take it off. I’m not hav- 
ing any clothes snatching in this 
house. 

ELLEN: But, Daddy... 

Mrs. JOHNSON: Easy, Phil. We’ve had 
a catastrophe. Ellen’s suit was 
ruined at the cleaner’s and she 
simply must have something to wear 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Jounson: Let her wear Ruth’s 
new suit. She’s not wearing yours. 
Mrs. Jounson: Ruth’s new suit is 
another story, dear. She’s gone up to 

camp to meet Ralph. 

Mr. Jounson: Ralph? When did he get 
home? 

Mrs. Jonson: Just this afternoon and 
Ruth was all in a dither. She wanted 
to wear her new suit .. . and was all 
upset because her blue hat hadn’t 
come sO... 

Mr. Jounson: Don’t tell me. I can 
guess the rest. Your new hat is on 
its way to Camp Ryan. 

Mrs. Jonnson: I’m afraid you’re right. 
After all, Phil, clothes mean so much 
to young girls. 

Mr. Jounson: And what about you? 








You were tickled pink with that new 
outfit! 

Eien: That’s what I told her, Daddy. 
I honestly didn’t want to take it. 
But it does look neat, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Jounson: Of course it does, but 
not half as neat as it looked on your 
mother. I don’t like it. I don’t like 
it at all. 

Mrs. Jonnson: Oh, Phil, you’d have 
done the same thing yourself. Ellen, 
run upstairs and take off the suit. 
You'll have to help me with supper. 
Hang it in your closet and be sure 
you hang the skirt straight so it 
doesn’t wrinkle. 

Eien: OK., Moms. (E£zit.) 

Mrs. Jounson: Don’t fuss with her, 
Phil. She’s invited out tomorrow and 
she wants to make an impression on 
some boy. 

Mr. Jounson: So what? You and I 
were going to make an impression on 
each other. You talked me into get- 
ting that whole new suit and over- 
coat . . . so we could step out to- 
gether in style. Now I'll be all 
dressed up and you'll have to wear 
your old clothes. It’s a shame. 

Mrs. Jounson: I know... but... 
well .. . after all. . . I guess parents 
are just a bunch of softies. 

Mr. Jounson: Not me... I'd like to 
see myself handing over my clothes 
before I even wear them myself. 
That’s the way you mothers spoil 
kids. (At this point in the conversation 
JERRY enters in all the splendor of his 
father’s new suit and overcoat.) 

Jerry: Hy’a there, Old Timers! I'd 
just about given you up for lost! 

Mrs. Jonnson: Jerry! 

Mr. Jounson: Well, I’ll be doggoned! 
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Where did you come from? (There is 
a burst of greetings all around.) 

Mrs. JoHNSsON: Oh, Jerry, we were be- 
ginning to worry about you! 

Mr. Jounson: Did you miss the train? 

Jerry: Train? No train for me. I had 
better luck hitch hiking. I got here a 
long time ago but no one was home 
so I skipped over to see Elaine... 
but first I got myself dressed up in 
the new outfit. Thanks a million, 
Dad. It was swell of you. I was 
wondering all the way home what 
I’d wear tomorrow. My clothes are 
a sad sight. 

Mrs. Jounson: Your clothes? 

Mr. Jonnson: What on earth are you 
babbling about? (Suddenly realizing 
that JERRY is wearing his suit) Say 
.. . What goes on here? 

Mrs. Jounson: Jerry Johnson, where 
did you get those clothes? 

Jerry: Gee whiz! I just got done 
thanking you for them. Golly, I sure 
got a surprise when I walked in here 
and saw this whole lay-out. I knew 
right away they were for me. This is 
the kind of stuff I always go for... 
and trust you and Dad to remember. 
They just fit too. (As he turns around 
to show off the fit, Mrs. JOHNSON 
starts to protest to her husband, but he 
silences her with a look and gesture.) 

Mrs. Jounson: Phil . . . tell him he’s. . 

Mr. Jounson: Sh! Hilda. . . (Clearing 
his throat) You look fine, Jerry. You 
surely do fill out that coat. 

JERRY: How did you know my exact 
size? I’ve grown a lot since you saw 
me at Christmas. 

Mr. Jounson: Well... I tried them on 
before I bought them. Apparently, 
we wear the same size now. 
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Mrs. Jounson: Phil, aren’t you going 
to tell him? 

JERRY: Tell me what? 

Mr. Jonnson: Your mother wants me 
to tell you why we went in for such 
an extravagant Easter present. Did 
you know you make the Dean’s list? 

Jerry: The Dean’s list! Holy Jumpin’ 
Gee Whiz! (Sits down quickly) Are 
you kidding? 

Mr. Jounson: Not a bit of it. The 
letter came today. And we’re mighty 
proud of you, son. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: We certainly are, dear. 
You deserve a lot of credit. 

JERRY: Well, thanks .. . but golly... 
well .. . I’m as surprised as you are. 
That trigonometry had me sunk for 
a while but I must have made out 
better than I thought. And I sure 
made out okay with you. These 
clothes are a sensation .. . a real 
knock out. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: I agree with you. (With 
a look at Mr. JOHNSON.) 

Jerry: But I’m afraid they must have 
set you back plenty. Are you sure the 
family budget can stand all this? 

Mr. JoHNSON: Oh, I guess so. Your 
mother was just telling me as you 
came in that parents are just a bunch 
of softies at heart. 

Jerry: I guess you’re right . . . but I 
like ’em that way. Say, where’s the 
rest of the family? 

Mrs. Jounson: Ruth’s gone to meet 
Ralph at Camp Ryan. 

Jerry: Gee, that’s great. I had no idea 
he’d be home so soon. I bet she’s in 
a tail spin. 

Mrs. Jonnson: They’ll be back to- 
morrow. Ellen is upstairs. 

Jerry: I'll have to dash up and see her. 


(Yelling to ExtuEN) Look out above 
... Tm coming up .. . (Ezit.) 

Mrs. JoHnson: Philip Johnson, I 
could wring your neck. Te very idea 
of giving your whole new outfit to 
that boy! 

Mr. Jounson: Oh, Hilda, for heaven’s 
sake. How could I tell him it wasn’t 
for him when he thought we had 
bought him an Easter present? Be- 
sides, a boy doesn’t get on the 
Dean’s list every day in the year. 
This was a special occasion. 

Mrs. Jounson: Softie! 

Mr. Jounson: Softie yourself! (They 
both laugh.) 

Mrs. Jounson: We're a fine pair, we 
are. I don’t know which is the worse. 

Mr. Jounson: Well, he did look like a 
million dollars, didn’t he? 

Mrs. Jonson: You and I will look 
like the poor relations when we go to 
church tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Jounson: For once I can under- 
stand how you women feel when you 
moan about having nothing to wear. 

Mrs. Jonnson: And for once it’s pretty 
near the truth. That gray suit of 
mine is on its last legs. 

Mr. Jonson: Well . . . this suit has 
certainly seen its best days. 

Mrs. JOHNSON: Oh well . . . nobody 
will look at us anyhow. (Doorbell) 
Now who in the world could that be? 
You answer the door, dear... . I'll 
slip up the back stairs and change 
into something more presentable. 

Mrs. PauMerR (Off stage): Yoo-hoo! 
Anybody home? (Enters carrying an 
extra large suit box) Oh, there you 
are! The front door was open, so I 
just walked right in. 

Mrs. JoHnson: Oh, good afternoon, 
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Mrs. Palmer. 

Mr. Jonnson: How do you do, Mrs. 
Palmer. Won’t you sit down? 

Mrs. Patmer: Oh, no, thanks. I just 
came from the church. We’ve been 
having the most awful time with the 
Easter Party for the Primary De- 
partment. Practically everything has 
gone wrong. I’ve been working over 
there all afternoon. The jelly beans 
were late in arriving and the grass 
for the baskets never came till after 
three o’clock. 

Mrs. Jounson: Oh, that’s too bad. I 
can imagine things were pretty 
hectic. 

Mr. Jounson: But I guess you have 
everything under control by now. 
Mrs. Patmer: That’s just where 
you’re wrong. Haven’t you heard 

about Mr. and Mrs. Morse? 

Mrs. Jonnson: Why, no. Is anything 
wrong? 

Mrs. Paumer: They’ve been quar- 
antined. One of the children has 
scarlet fever. 

Mr. Jounson: That’s bad. 

Mrs. Paumer: Bad? It’s terrific. They 
were going to be Papa and Mamma 
Rabbit at the Easter party. I just 
knew we had to do something right 
away, so the minute I heard it, I 
just grabbed up the costumes and 
tore right over here to ask you and 
Mrs. Johnson. (Opening suit boz.) 

Mrs. Jonnson: To ask us what? 

Mrs. Patmer: To ask you to take 
their places. You’re just about their 
size .. . and I know how interested 
you are... 

Mr. Jounson: Oh, no, no, Mrs. Palmer 

. we couldn’t possibly. (Mrs 
PatMER takes out a white flannel 
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Bunny suit and holds it up to the pro- 
testing Mr. JOHNSON.) 

Mrs. Pater: See. . . it would just fit. 
And the mask is too cute for any- 
thing. 

Mrs. Jounson (Starting to laugh): Oh, 
Mrs. Palmer, I don’t see how we 
could possibly do it for you. I’d like 
to help you out but... 

Mrs. Patmer: Then I'll count on you. 
Honestly, it’s just terrible to get 
anybody to help these days .. . and 
I knew you could wear the suits. 

Mr. Jounson: But we can’t. . . that 

well . . . we just can’t. Hilda, 
tell her we can’t... 

Mrs. JoHnson: Well . . . Oh, Phil, 
maybe we could help. We used to 
play Papa and Mamma Rabbit 
years ago when the children were 
little. 

Mrs. PauMEr: That’s sweet of you, 
Mrs. Johnson. I always said you and 
Mr. Johnson were the most coop- 
erative parents in the church. Aren’t 
the costumes adorable? 

Mrs. JOHNSON: They are cute. Well, 
Phil, I’m game if you are. What do 
you say? 

Mr. Jounson: What do I say? Why 
put it on me? 

Mrs. PatmMer: Oh you will say yes, 
won’t you, Mr. Johnson? Please? 
Mr. Jounson: Well . . . Oh, my gosh 

. what else can I say? All right. 
I'll do it. 

Mrs. Patmer: Oh, that’s perfectly 
wonderful. Just come over to the 
Sunday school room about eight- 
thirty. You’ll make much better 
Rabbits than the Morses. 

Mr. Jounson: I’m afraid you flatter us. 

Mrs. Patmer: No indeed. I mean 
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every word of it. Well, I must fly. 
But thanks a million. I'll try to help 
you out sometime. 

Mrs. Jounson: I’m sure you will, Mrs. 
Palmer. 

Mrs. PauMerR: Don’t forget. Eight- 
thirty sharp . . . in costume. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Moaning): In costume! 

Mrs. Jonnson: You can count on us. 

Mrs. PauMER: Well, thanks again . . . 
and good-bye (Mrs. PALMER ezits as 
Mrs. JOHNSON walks to the door with 
her.) 

Mrs. JoHnson: Good-bye, Mrs. 


Palmer. 


Mr. Jounson (Holding up his, Bunny 


suit in disgust): So now I wind up in 
the Easter parade as the Papa 
Rabbit! 


Mrs. Jounson (Laughing): Oh, Phil... 


we'll have new Easter outfits after 
all. (Holds her costume up to her.) 


Mr. Jounson (Laughing): And how! 


Well, at least now we both have 

something to wear. (The curtain 

closes with the JoHNSONS laughing as 

they try on their Easter Bunny masks.) 
THE END 


The Cuckoo 


by Marion Murdoch 


Characters 
Mrs. Constance HILLYER 
FRANCES HILLYER 
Roserta HILLYER 
Dr. ADELLBERT PARMINTER 
Mrs. NicHoLas WESTMORELAND 
In1s WESTMORELAND 
SaLty GREEN 

Time: The present. A bright October 
afternoon. 

Serrine: The living room of the Hillyer’s 
home, Glendale, a town within a hun- 
dred miles of New York City. 

AT Rise: Mrs. HiLiyer hurries in from 
door, left, carrying a large package, 
loosely wrapped. She swiftly unwraps 
package disclosing a new lady’s suit- 
case. CONSTANCE HiLuyeEr is a slight, 
very pretty uidow of thirty-nine, with 
a gentle, anxious expression, and a 


tendency to “flutter.” She is very 


feminine and appealing, but not un- 
usually clever or intellectual. She is 
obviously the gentlewoman, strongly 
maternal and domestic. 

After unwrapping suit-case and set- 
ting it at far end of sofa, she hurries 
out left, and returns immediately with 
a wedding veil which she carefully lays 
on table. Her movements show that she 
is hurried and anxious. 

The telephone rings. She utters a 
small exclamation of impatience and 
dismay, frowns, shakes head, crosses 
with sigh, to take up phone and sits at 
desk. 


Mrs. Hruiyer (In a weary, resigned 


tone. She has repeated this conversa- 
tion many times): Yes, this is Con- 
stance Hillyer. . . . Oh, it’s you, 
Helene. . . Yes, it’s true. Frances is 
being married next Wednesday... . 


apace ome 





Yes, it is sudden, but she’s been en- 
gaged for three months. . . . He’s Lt. 
Richard Gordon — he’s in the Navy. 
Frances met him last August when 
she was visiting my sister in Cali- 
fornia. He’s just gotten his orders for 
transfer and she’s going out there to 
be married. . . . No, she didn’t an- 
nounce her engagement. She thought 
it was better to say nothing until. the 
day was set. . . . Oh, yes! I’ll miss her 
— terribly! ... (Her voice loses its 
enthusiasm.) Yes, I'll still have — 
Roberta. But Roberta is just at the 
difficult age — it’s like living with 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. . . . 
Yes, I’m fearfully busy — Frances 
is leaving by plane tonight — I’m 
just fitting her wedding dress. .. . 
(Desperately patient.) Yes, Helene, 
we’re making it ourselves, but I’d 
rather you didn’t tell anyone... . 
Yes, I know you won’t say a word. 
... Yes, yes, good-bye, dear —(Lays 
down phone with a sigh, as FRANCES 
enters from the left, in wedding dress. 
She is a lovely girl of nineteen, with a 
high-bred face full of distinction, 
charm, and intelligence. She is in- 
tensely alive, deeply imaginative, and 
sensitive, with a natural gaiety and 
humor, which cover a deep love of 
Beauty and Romanticism. Just now 
she is unnaturally keyed up with a 
very occasional lapse into “bridal- 
jitters.”’) 

Frances (Smiling ruefully and cyn- 
ically): Oh, no, she won’t say a word! 

Mrs. HiIttyer (Crossing to table to get 
work-basket): Oh, I’m sure Helene 
won’t — she’s one of my best friends. 

Frances: Yes, but let something like a 
wedding happen to you and all your 
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friends turn into broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Taking up 
basket): But, Frances — 

Frances: Yes, they do. They put you 
under a microscope like a tadpole 
and report on your every wiggle. 
(Mrs. HILuyYer crosses to FRANCEs, 
center, and kneels beside her to adjust 
dress-hem, placing basket on floor.) 

Frances (Deeply): Do you know what 
I'd like to do? I’d like to draw an 
enchanted circle around Richard and 
me and This Moment. (Stands, 
center, entranced.) 

Mrs. Hittyer: But that sounds selfish 
and you aren’t — (Frowning at hem.) 
Oh, I'll have to let out this hem — 

Frances (Deeply, ecstatically): Dar- 
ling, I’m in love! (Pause) Do you 
know what the French call love? 
“That lovely egotism of two.” 
(Ardently, appealingly.) Oh, Mother, 
do you think I’m asking too much? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Abstractedly. Intent on 
hem): What? 

Frances: Well, the only thing Life lets 
us keep is our memories. (Deeply, 
passionately — to herself and Diety.) 
Oh, “‘stay with me Beauty!” (Slowly, 
passionately.) If I can just have this 
moment — perfect! Always! Some- 
thing nothing can take! — Not Time 
nor enemies — 

Mrs. Hittyer: But you haven’t any 
enemies. 

FRANcEs: One 

Mrs. Hitityer: You mean —? 

Frances: Iris Westmoreland. As long 
as she lives she will hate me. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Rising and going back 
of Frances to adjust neck of dress): 
That’s because you’ve been rivals 
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since you were children. 

Frances (Thoughtfully): That made 
her furious, I suppose — the village 
doctor’s daughter daring to compete 
with the heiress of the Westmoreland 
Mills. 


Mrs. Hriyer (Proudly, as she crosses 
behind Frances): You always walked 
off with all the honors! You were 
Queen of the Winter Carnival, class 
‘orator — Why, when you were both 
only six she was jealous of you! 

FRANCES: You mean when I won first 
prize in Sunday School? 

Mrs. HItiyer (Crossing to get veil from 
table): Yes, and when they gave her 
second prize she threw it at the super- 
intendent — Oh, darling — (Emo- 
tionally) I remember that evening! I 
can see you walking up to the plat- 
form in your little plaid dress — 

Frances (Catching her emotion — she 
is already keyed up with bride-elect 
nerves): Yes, I remember. (Sniffs.) 

Mrs. Hittyer: It had little gilt but- 
tons up the back — (Sits on down end 
of sofa. Gropes for handkerchief but 
can’t find it. FRANCES gropes for hers, 
sinks on sofa, and unknowingly picks 
up end of wedding-veil which is be- 
tween them on sofa.) 

Frances (Sob in voice): Oh, nobody 
remembers things about you like 
your mother does! 

Mrs. Hittyer: Oh, ‘“Wunkie,”’ how I 
am going to miss you! 

FRANCES (It is a small, sharp cry): Oh! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Frightened): What is it? 

Frances (Tragically): You haven’t 
called me ‘“Wunkie” since I had 
chicken-pox! (Wipes eyes with end of 
veil.) 

Mrs. Hitter (Diffidently, but earn- 


esily): I do call you — “Wunkie.”’ 

Frances: When? : 

Mrs. Hiiuyer: Night and morning. I 
say, “God bless ‘Wunkie’ and make 
her a good girl.” (Wipes eyes with 
veil without noticing it.) 

Frances (Staring at her): Do you think 
He has? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Deeply): I know He 
has. 

Frances (Suddenly noticing veil — 
that they have been crying on it — and 
is concerned. She rises with veil): I’m 
— sorry I cried. It’s just that I’m — 
Oh, I guess all brides are sort of — 
dithery. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Positively): It was 
thinking of that terrible Iris West- 
moreland! 

Frances (Earnestly, proudly, as she 
takes veil, crosses to get basket from 
floor and crosses to lay them on tele- 
phone desk): No, that’s one thing 
she could never do! 

Mrs. Hitiyer: What? 

Frances: Make me cry. 

Mrs. Hitiyver (Apprehensively): Oh, 
don’t say that! It’s tempting Provi- 
dence! (Looks nervously at window) 
Look! Is that a car stopping? 

FrancEs (Glancing out window) : Some- 
one’s voming in here. 

Mrs. Hituyer (Alarmed — fearing it 
may be Irs): Who? 

Frances (Smiling slightly): Adellbert 
Parminter, Educator of Youth. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Appreciatively and 
sighing in relief): Such a sweet, kind 
man! 

Frances: Well, I wish he’d stay up 
street in his high school and be sweet 
and kind there. Why is he going 
around annoying brides? Here, I'll 
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get rid of him. (Puts on veil with a 
flourish and starts determinedly towards 
front door.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Rising, alarmed): Oh, 
darling, come back! If you rush at 
him like that you'll scare him into 
fits. 

Frances: Why? 

Mrs. Hittyer: You know what a con- 
firmed old bachelor he is! Why if you 
pounced on him like that — a bride, 
rampant — (Takes her by shoulder 
and pushes her towards door, left) Go 
darling — take your new suit-case 
upstairs and start packing! 

Frances: All right. But somehow I 
long to do something sudden and 
violent. (Turning on her excitedly) 
Oh, darling, do let me fling open the 
door and yell ““Murder"’” right in his 
face! (Doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Hittyer: Darling! Please! (She 
casts an appealing glance at FRANCES 
and hurries to door. FRANCES erits, 
left, without suit-case. Mrs. HILLYER 
opens door to Dr. PARMINTER, who 
holds a-large market basket full of 
groceries. On the edge of the basket is a 
large ‘‘soup-bunch” composed of car- 
rots and turnips, their green tops in- 
tact, and attractively tied together in 
bouquet effect. Dr. PARMINTER is 
nice looking, slim, shy, silver-haired. 
He is about fifty-five and moves quickly, 
abruptly. He is principal of Glendale 
High School) Oh, Dr. Parminter — 
won’t you come in? Is it time for 
school to be out? 

Dr. Parminter (Entering quickly): I 
dismissed school a little early today. 

Mrs. Hittyer: Oh, on account of the 
football rally? 

Dr. Parminter: No, not for that. 
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Mrs. Hituyer: Well, why? 

Dr. PARMINTER (IJll-at-ease): On ac- 
count of an — incident. 

Mrs. Hitiyer: What was it? 

Dr. ParmintTeR: George Warburton 
fell down stairs. 

Mrs. Hittyer: Dear, dear! Was he 
hurt? 

Dr. PARMINTER: No, not hurt. And he 
didn’t exactly fall. (Slight pause) He 
was — pushed. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Falling back stricken. 
In a small voice as she sinks into the 
large chair, left): You don’t mean — 
Roberta —? (Dr. PARMINTER nods 
in agreement.) Why did she push 
him? 

Dr. PARMINTER: Because he was try- 
ing out for the part in the school 
play she wants. She said he cheated. 

Mrs. Hitiyer: You mean the Irish 
play? 

Dr. PARMINTER (With twinkle): Yes, 
the whole school, including myself, 
has turned Hibernian over night. 

Mrs. Hityyer (Smiling at him): That’s 
why all the young people love you — 
you enter into all they are doing. 
(Suddenly, worried again) Besides 
pushing Georgie, Roberta didn’t do 
anything else, did she? 

Dr. PARMINTER (Sits on edge of sofa, 
basket balanced uncomfortably on 
knees. Reluctantly): She — er — 
incited a riot. 

Mrs. Hitityer Appalled): How? 

Dr. PaRMINTER (Dryly — a twinkle in 
his eye): Don’t ask me; ask her. She 
can handle a mob scene better than 
Mare Antony. It was at the pep- 
supper. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Eagerly): Oh, did you 
raise the final thousand dollars for 
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the new gym? 

Dr. PARMINTER (With pride and satis- 
faction): Yes, I have the whole ten 
thousand right in my safe! 

Mrs. Hittyer (A small smile): Well, 
maybe the riot did some good — it 
stirred people up. Roberta worked so 
hard on that drive. Of course, she 
does throw herself into things with 
such — such — 

Dr. ParMINTER (Smiling): Abandon? 
Indeed she does. Her enthusiasm is 
so contagious. (Recollecting himself) 
Well, well I must be going. I called 
because your name was on the list for 
donations (Indicates basket) for the 
Flickenger family. (Picks up basket 
and rises.) 

Mrs. Hittyer: Will you let me send 
them something tomorrow? 

Dr. PARMINTER: Yes, indeed. (Drawing 
a list out of his inner pocket and hunt- 
ing futilely through his pockets for a 
pencil) I’ll mark on the list that 
you'll send your donation tomorrow. 
I seem to have lost my pencil. May I 
borrow yours? (He picks up pencil 
from table, writes hurriedly on list, and 
absent-mindedly thrusts pencil into his 
pocket) Now I really must be going. 
(Bowing himself out as he backs 
toward the door) . . . Good day, Mrs. 
Hillyer, good day. 

FraNcEs (Entering a moment after Dr. 
PARMINTER leaves): Well . . . some 
little sister I’ve got. (Grinning) How 
come you produced such a hell- 
raiser? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Has taken up veil and 
crosses to sit on chair, left. Abstract- 
edly, as she frowns in concentration as 
she hunts in workbasket on desk for 
needle to sew hem of veil): I think — 


Roberta was some kind of a — mis- 
take —. (Frowns at the veil) Roberta 
should have been a boy. (With sud- 
den heat) How I wish she had been a 
boy! 

Roserta (From offstage, center): See 
you later, Sally. 

FRANCES (Crosses to look out of window): 
Well, here is the little inciter of riots 
herself. 

Rosperta (Bursting in at center and 
throwing her small felt hat on up end 
of sofa. She is a handsome girl of 
jifteen, abrupt and noncommittal as a 
boy. All her actions are boyish. She 
throws herself into her interest of the 
moment with headlong enthusiasm. 
Just now her absorbing enthusiasm is 
the drama. All she does is “acted” ; but 
there is nothing affected in this. She 
has strong affections and loyalty; but, 
like her sense of humor, they are buried 
deep, and never show except in occa- 
sional gleams. All she asks is to be let 
alone in her own little world where 
everything is simple and direct and no 
demands are made on the emotions. 
She has “visions” but refuses to talk 
about them): Hey, when do we eat? 
(Goes concernedly to corner, right, to 
look at snake. To mother) Say, did you 
feed Herman? 

Mrs. HILiyer (Exasperatedly): I have 
enough to do to feed you without 
feeding your snake! 

Roserta: Well, I gotta eat now and 
get back to school by four-thirty. 
(Positively) Got to! 

Frances: That’s when they have 
yours and Georgie’s final try-outs 
for the play? 

Roperta (Moving, center): Yes, and 
right after that — (Voice sinks and 











she stares ahead as if tranced) They’re 
choosing the cheer-leader — 

Frances (Smiling understandingly): 
And Roberta Hillyer would rather 
be cheer-leader of Glendale High 
School than — (Dramatically) I can 
see her now! All in white — with a 
big orange (Sketches “G” in air) 
“G” on her sweater — out in front of 
the whole stadium — (RopErtTa 
stares into space and draws a long 
sigh of ecstasy.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to desk, lays 
down veil, sits on desk chair which she 
draws out to face audience, but still 
close to desk. Takes workbasket in lap. 
Shaking head plaintively as she tidies 
basket): All Roberta can think about 
is herself. She’s so self-centered! 

Frances (Smiling tolerantly and whim- 
sically): Well, aren’t we all? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Vaguely as she hunts in 
basket): What do you mean? 

Frances (Thoughtfully): I mean that 
we all live in our own little worlds 
and there’s only one thing that can 
make us forget our own and come 
out into the other fellow’s. 

Mrs. Hittyer: And that is — ? 

Frances (Under her breath, raptly): 
Love. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Turning around to 
Frances): Yes, love! (Turning back 
to desk to take up basket and look in it) 
But Roberta doesn’t love us. She — 

Roserta (Abrupily): Where’s that pie 
you made yesterday, Mom? 

Frances: I ate it. 

Roperta (Anziously): All of it? 

Frances (Grinning at Roperta): To 
the last lick. (Illustrates by flecking 
tongue along first finger.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Goaded to protest. To 
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Roserta, but still intent on her search 
in work-basket): Can’t you think of 
anything but your stomach? Here 
is your only sister going off to be 
married. You don’t know when you'll 
ever see her again — if you’ll ever see 
her again! You show no more emo- 
tion than — 

Frances (Grinning): If she were going 
down to Tony’s for a double-dip. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Looking tragically at 
Roserta): You never tell us you 
love us! Why don’t you? (RoBERTA 
throws herself on her back on the sofa 
and apparently doesn’t hear.) Why? 

Roserta (Gruffly. Staring at ceiling): I 
hate a lot of talk. 

Mrs. Hrutyer: Talk? 

Roserra: Yes, a lot of talk about the 
way you feel. 

Mars. Hituyer (Turning back to basket) : 
Why shouldn’t families talk about 
how much they love one another? 

Roserta (She speaks gruffly and with 
reluctance) : Because it isn’t decent. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewildered and ap- 
pealing to Francsgs) : Frances, do you 
know what she’s talking about? 

Frances (Smiling at Rosperta): It’s 
as if you went in bathing without a 
suit, eh, Rob? 

Roserta (Darkly): I hate the way 
people do. 

Mrs. Hittyer: What do you mean? 
Roserta: I mean they sort of take out 
their emotions and purr over them. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewildered): Purr? 

Roserta: Yes, like over a stamp col- 
lection. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Turning tragically to 
FRANCEs) : Frances, do you hear her? 

Frances (Has taken up a hand-mirror 
from table, right, and is trying to see 
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back of her gown as she stands with 
back to mirror, on right wall. Rather 
abstractedly) : Yes, mother — 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Sighing, but attention 
still on work-basket): Only the three 
of us left and Roberta has no more 
family feeling than a changeling — 
a cuckoo — (Turning around to the 
others, delighted at her own percep- 
tion) That’s what she is! She’s a 
cuckoo in the nest! 

FRANCES (Looking in hand-mirror, and 
stretching neck to see better. Abstract- 
edly): Oh, if “Push came to Shove” I 
think Robbie would go to bat for us 
— “All for one! One for all.” Hey, 
Rob? 

Roserta (Sitting up eagerly): That’s 
what I wanted them to choose for the 
school play! 

FRANCES: What? 

Roserta (Animatedly): “The Three 
Musketeers”! (Rises in a bound, 
leaps on sofa, and makes play with 
imaginary sword.) 

Mrs. Hittyver (Worriedly and re- 
proachfully): Oh, Roberta! Isn’t the 
furniture shabby enough without 
your leaping on it? 

Roperta (Lost in drama): Oh, if I 
could be d’Artagnan! Gosh! how I 
would swashbuckle! (Illustrates with 
“sword” and “cloak’’ — “ruffling it” 
grandly.) ' 

Frances (Smiling): Off the sofa, Errol 
Flynn. (Gives her a slight push from 
the rear to speed her descent.) 

Rosperta (Getting off sofa. Scowling, 
disgruntled): The committee chose 
that old Irish play. There’s only one 
good part in it. (Crosses to snake cage 
and feeds snake with some food from 
saucer on table.) 


Frances: What? 

Roserta: The banshee. ; 

Frances (Slight smile): We heard all 
about the banshee from Dr. Par- 
minter. (ROBERTA crosses down to 
sofa.) 

Mrs. Hitityer (Sighing and shaking 
head): And about poor Georgie War- 
burton. (She has picked up veil and is 
sewing hem.) 

Roserta (Ignoring Grorcie): What 
did Peter Rabbit want? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Plaintively): Roberta, 
must you call Dr. Parminter that? 
Roserta: Yes, he pops in and out so. 
(Sits on sofa) But what did he come 

for? 

Frances (Grinning): To kiss the bride. 

Roserta (Grinning — with flash of 
appreciation): No kiddin’ (Swings 
feet up on sofa.) 

Frances (Giggling a little) : Oh, mother, 
I did so want to! 

Mrs. Hitiyer: What? 

Frances: Kiss him! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Startled): Who? 

Frances: Peter Rabbit. (Walks to door, 
left, turns) I stood there in the 
kitchen — (Indicates door behind her) 
— giggling and eating pie. I thought 
I’d come sweeping in — like this — 
(Illustrates) Stand in the doorway, 
hold out my arms and cry — 

Roserta (Leaping to feet. She does not 
smile — she is simply “acting” the 
part herself. Flinging out arms in a 
soulful gesture): “How about a little 
kiss, Small and Anaemic?”’ 

Frances (Smiling): Say, who’s acting 
this part, you or I? 

Roperta (Appreciating the situation): 
And he’d have to kiss you because 
you’re a bride. Hot dog! (Snatches 








ball of wool from table throws it up in 
the air and catches it.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Irritated at her off- 
spring): I don’t believe Dr. Par- 
minter ever kissed a woman in his 
life! 

Frances: There’s still hope. Sometimes 
when a man gets to a certain age — 
(Shakes head meaningly.) 

Roserta (J'urning on her with sudden 
interest): What does he do? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Warningly): Frances! 

Frances (Carelessly): Oh, he elopes 
maybe — he stops being afraid of 
things. He — 

Roserts (Reverting to her own absorb- 
ing affairs): The dramatic coach says 
I’m not afraid of God, Man, or the 
Devil. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Indignanily): She did! 

Roperta (With satisfaction): Yes. 
That’s why she might give me the 
part. 

Frances: The banshee? 

Roperta: Yeah, and I’m gonna yell 
like hell! 

Mrs. Hittyer: Roberta! 

Frances (Smiling slightly): But there 
is still doubt in the official mind as to 
which is the better screecher — you 
or Georgie. 

Roserta (Indignantly): He’s a dirty 
cheat! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Horrified): Roberta, if 
you — 

Roserta: He is! It’s his voice! 

Frances: What about it? 

Roserta (Indignantly): It’s changing. 

Frances: Well, he can’t help that. 

Roserta: Help it! He loves it! He can 
do a screech that sim-pu-ly scares 
the — (Absorbed in drama) Look, 
Frances! (Sits perched on back of sofa, 
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feet on the seat) The banshee sits on 
the roof and she wails. Do you think 
it should go like this — (Gives a 
blood-curdling shriek.) 

Frances: Heavens no! You sound like 
an Iroquois giving his scalp-yell. It 
should go like this — (Throws back 
head and is about to yell when Mrs. 
HitxyyEr clutches her frantically.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (In horror): Don’t you 
dare yell! Are you crazy? What will 
the neighbors think? 

Frances: Can’t a bride have hysterics? 

Mrs. Hittyer: You never had hys- 
terics in your life! 

Frances: I never got married in my 
life. 

Mrs. Hitryer (Tragically): Yes, you’re 
getting married! Going off to live in 
the Pacific Ocean! 

Roserta (Getting down from sofa and 
starting towards door, left. Hastily): 
Is there anything to eat in the ice- 
box? 

Mrs. HItiyer (Tragically): You hear 
her, Frances! Cold as a fish! She 
won’t sit down with us — just the 
three of us and talk — (Emotionally) 
Maybe it will be the last time we’ll 
ever — 

Roperta (Scowling as she stoops to in- 
spect sock): Oh, heck, I got a run in 
my sock. (Holds up leg for inspection.) 

Mrs. Hinztyer (Tragically): Frances, 
what do you think of her! 

Frances (Smiling at Roperrta): I 
think the cuckoo is just very shy: 
(Looks out window) Oh, mother — 
(Goes to window. ROBERTA goes also 
and looks over Frances’ shoulder.) 

Mrs. Hitiyer (A pprehensively): What 
— is it? 

Frances: A Packard, a chauffeur, and 
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two gorgeous ladies at our gate! 

Mrs. Hittyer (Hurrying anxiously to 
window): Who — is it? 

Frances: Mrs. Westmoreland and Iris. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to chair, left, 
center. Faintly): They can’t be stop- 
ping here. They never call on us. 

Frances: Iris must have heard about 
the wedding and came to — (Looking 
out absorbedly) There they sit — 
quarreling as usual — (Turns sud- 
denly to look at Mrs. Hitiyver who 
has sunk into chair, left center, and 
looks faint. In alarm, and hurrying to 
her, as does RoperRtTA) Why, mother! 
What’s wrong! Get some water, 
Roberta. Quick! (RosBerta hurries 
out, left) Oh, darling! (Goes down on 
knees beside Mrs. HittyEr) You’ve 
been doing too much! 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Rising with effort, sum- 
moning all her reserve. FRANCES also 
rises. To FRANCES): You must go — 
upstairs — 

Frances (Bewildered): But why? 

Mrs. Hitiyer: Because — (Gets in- 
spiration as she looks at the wedding 
dress) I won’t have them know we’re 
making your wedding dress — 

Frances (Agreeing anxiously): Yes, 
dear. I'll go up and change. Then 
come down and sink Iris — 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Feverishly): No, no, 
you mustn’t! You must stay up 
there. I’ll get rid of her. I — won’t 
have her coming here and — and —. 
I won’t let her hurt my — my — 
(Making a brave show of defiance.) 

Frances (Smiling, love and tenderness 
in eyes): Stop fluttering your wings 
and beating your breast on the 
ground. (Pats Mrs. Hitiyer’s shoul- 
der.) 


Mrs. HILiyer (Bewildered): What do 
you mean? 

Frances (Smiling at her): ;Like a 
mother partridge protecting her 
young. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Anziously, with glance 
at window): Please, go! 

Frances: Yes, darling, I’m going, but 
I’m coming back and let me find 
that “our flag is still there.” (FRAN- 
cEs exits, left. Mrs. HILLYER crosses 
to center, as RoBERTA enters, left, with 
glass of water which she brings to 
Mrs. Hittyer who waves it away 
impatiently. Roperta sets glass on 
table, left.) 

Mes. Hituyer (Moving back and forth 
nervously. Tragically): Oh, Roberta! 
What are we going to do! 

Roperta (Practically): Let’s scald 
them. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Weakly, bewilderedly): 
What? 

Roserta (Lost in the drama of the 
thought): Pour boiling oil on them 
from the ramparts — I mean the 
window — as they did in the Middle 
Ages. (Makes motion of pouring out 
oil. Glances out window.) They’re still 
at it. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Unheeding and des- 
perate): Roberta! I know you’re only 
fifteen, but I’ve got to talk to you as 
if you were grown up. 

Roserta: Shoot. 

Mrs. Hittyer: Iris has come here for 
just one reason. 

Roserta: What? 

Mrs. Hitter: To spoil Frances’ 
wedding. 

Roserta: Why? 

Mrs. Hittyer: Because she hates 
Frances — wants to hurt her. 








Roserta (Jmpatiently): How the heck 
can she spoil Frances’ wedding? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Karnestly): She can 
take away all the beauty. 

Roserta (Disgustedly): But Frances 
isn’t dumb! She wouldn’t let that old 
hee] spoil her marriage. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Desperately): Listen, 
Roberta! Iris knows something that 
will ruin Frances’ happiness! 

Roserta (Calmly): What? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Crossing to window and 
pulling curtain aside to peer out 
anxiously): Ever since Frances told 
me she was going to marry Richard 
Gordon I’ve been afraid. Afraid of 
what Iris might do if she heard 
Richard’s name. 

Roserta (Practically): What does Iris 
know? (Subsides on sofa.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Despairingly and ap- 
prehensively. Instinctively lowers her 
voice): Something about Richard. 

Roserta (Sitting up in sudden inter- 
est): Did he bump somebody off? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Sinking into chair, left 
center): No, no! Richard went to 
Annapolis. 

Roserta: What’s that got to do with 
it? 

Mrs. Hittyer: Everything. He met 
Iris there and fell in love with her. 
Roserta (Disgustedly): The poor dope! 
Mrs. Hittyer (Lost in the tale and 
sighing): He was only twenty — 
(Shakes head and sighs.) 

Rosperta (IJmpatiently): 
what — ? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Very dramatically and 
lowering her voice impressively and 
mysteriously — she relishes the drama 
and the idea of herself as raconteur): 
Well, Mrs. Westmoreland broke up 


Yes, but 


the affair. Then it seems somebody 
found Richard with a revolver in his 
hand and it got out that he was going 
to shoot himself because of Iris. 

Roperta (Disgustedly) : Baloney. 

Mrs. Hittyer: Yes, but don’t you see 
what a story Iris could make of 
that — to Frances? (Door bell rings 
sharply. Both rise. Mrs. HiLYEr in 
great agitation.) 

Roperta (Goes towards front door. 
Stoically): Here they come. Pull up 
your socks. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Agitatedly and in a 
flutter): Til go upstairs! I'll tell 
Frances not to come down! (Mrs. 
Hitityer exits, left. Roperta sinks 
suddenly into character and drama- 
tizes the moment. She swings front 
door open slowly, keeping herself out 
of sight behind it, then slips behind 
window curtain, directly left of opened 
door. She is completely concealed. 
Irn1s and Mrs. WESTMORELAND are 
seen in open doorway. Iris, puzzled, 
steps inside and peers about. She is 
keyed up, tense, and petulant. She is 
a pretty blonde of nineteen, spoiled, 
and at present in a high-voltage tem- 
per. She is expensively dressed in the 
height of fashion. Mrs. WEsTMORE- 
LAND is a full-blown blonde of about 
forty, large, handsome, commanding. 
She shows every indication of having 
been dragged here against her will. She 
also, is fashionably but flamboyantly 
dressed.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Standing re- 
gally in doorway and looking about 
impatiently): Apparently they’re out. 
The wind must have blown the door 
open. Leave our cards and come 
immediately. 
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In1s (Mulishly): I’m going to stay right 
here until I see Frances Hillyer. 
(Flounces about, snooping here and 
there.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Determined and 
exasperated): Well, you can stay by 
yourself. I’m going back to that 
meeting you dragged me away from. 
(Angrily) I wouldn’t have come one 
foot if I hadn’t been afraid — 

Iris (Petulantly): Of what? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Ezasperatedly) : 
That you’d make a scene. Blackmail! 
That’s what it is. When you were 
small you kicked and screamed. Now 
you — 

In1s (Petulantly): Well, you can’t go 
back! You’re going to stay right 
here with me! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Coming gradu- 
ally further into room — she can 
quarrel better at close quarters): You 
want me here for just one reason. 
(Stands still in middle of room.) 

Irts: What? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND: To make this 
visit look casual. (Looking meaningly 
at Irnts) Don’t think I don’t know 
why you rushed over here today! 

Ir1s (Reckless and defiant): Why? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Amused and 
malicious): Because you heard Fran- 
ces Hillyer was engaged to Richard 
Gordon. 

Iris (Resentfully): He was engaged to 
me first! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
ously): Phooey! 

Iris (Passionately and resentfully) : If it 
hadn’t been for you, I’d have mar- 
ried him! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Practically) : If 

it hadn’t been for me you’d have 


(Contemptu- 





made a fool of yourself. You weren’t 

in love! (Sarcasm in voice.) 

Iris (Dramatizing self): I was! I 
sobbed myself to sleep night after 
night. (Sniffs. Pause) My heart was 
broken! (Sinks down on sofa with 
sob.) 

Mrs. WEsTMORELAND (Ridiculing): 
You and your broken heart! 

Roserta (In sepulchral tone from be- 
hind curtain): “I am thy father’s 
ghost — ” (Mrs. WrEsTMORELAND 
falls back, stunned for a moment. 
Iris recoils with nervous squeak.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND: What was that? 

In1s (Nervously): I—don’t know — 
(Rises and looks apprehensively about. 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND, recovering her 
poise, marches on a quiet hunt for the 
sound and finally pounces on the 
window curtain and snatches it aside, 
discovering RoBerta who is quite 
unconcerned.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Sternly): Ro- 
berta Hillyer, what do you mean! 
(Mrs. Hittyer makes a sudden and 
flurried entrance, left.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Feverishly): Oh, Ro- 
berta! What are you doing! 

Roserta (Unmoved, still in character) : 
Hamlet’s ghost. 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Fluttering): Please, for- 
give her, Mrs. Westmoreland. You 
see, she’s so taken up with dramatics 
just now — (Moves nervously to front 
door and closes it.) 

In1s (Wasting no time on social amen- 
ities): Where is Frances, Mrs. Hill- 
yer? 

Mrs. Hrittyer (Catching breath nerv- 

ously, frantically): Oh, Frances is 

very busy — she — (Trying to change 
subject) Have you met my daughter, 








Roberta, Mrs. Westmoreland? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Icily and 
grimly): Yes, Roberta and I have 
met. May we sit down, Mrs. Hillyer? 

Mrs. Hitiyer (Making violent effort to 
come out of her daze): Oh, I’m sorry! 
Do sit down — here — on the sofa — 
(Mrs. WESTMORELAND sits on up 
side of sofa. Iris sits on down side. 
Rozerta who has come out from place 
in front of window, crosses to desk, 
left, and stands leaning back against 
it, facing audience. She has picked up 
ball of wool from basket on desk and is 
casually passing it from hand to 
hand. Mrs. HiItiyer sits in chair, 
left center.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Having settled 
herself with empressement) : Yes, Mrs. 
Hillyer, Roberta and I met last night 
at a mass-meeting called to nominate 
my brother, Oliver Higgenbothem, 
for principal of Glendale High School. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewildered): A cam- 
paign against Dr. Parminter? But 
the doctor is so popular! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Severely and 
impressively): Adellbert Parminter is 
too easy going, too tolerant of Youth. 

Iris (Fuming): Mother, we called to 
see Frances, not to talk about your 
meetings. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Ignoring Irts): 
My brother would have been nomi- 
nated, if it hadn’t been for your 
daughter, Mrs. Hillyer. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Looking worriedly at 
Roserta): Oh, what happened? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Slowly and im- 
pressively): | was making a speech in 
the town auditorium and your 
daughter was there. (Baleful look at 
Roserta) With practically the whole 


Glendale High School — 

Roperta (Calmly and literally): The 
whole Glendale High School. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Glaring at Ro- 
BERTA): And every time I mentioned 
Oliver’s name she would cheer. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Relieved): Well, I 
should have thought that would 
have helped your brother’s campaign. 

Mrs. WeEsTMORELAND (Glaring — 
emitting a snort): Helped! Do you 
know what she yelled? She yelled, 
“Ye, ho! and a bottle of rum!” 

Mrs. Hituyer (Innocently, her mind on 
Frances): It must have been the 
association of ideas. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Frigidly) : What 
do you mean, Mrs. Hillver? 

Roserta (Calmly. To Mrs. West- 
MORELAND): Everybody knows why 
you want your brother to get that 
job. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Jcily and warn- 
ingly): Why do I want my brother to 
get the — er — position? 

Roserta (Calmly and literally): So you 
won’t have to support him any more. 
(Front door bursts violently open and 
SaLty GREEN, Roperta’s chum 
rushes in. She is a pretty, excitable girl 
of fifteen.) 

Satty (Wildly, in shout that startles 
everyone but Roperta): Roberta! 
(Goes off into violent coughing fit, 
clutches throat.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Anziously): Sally is 
choking, Roberta. Pat her on the 
back! (RoBerta crosses to SALLY and 
thumps her violently on the back.) 

Sauiy (Recovering and waving RoBERTA 
away): No, no, it’s nothing. I just — 
swallowed my g-g-gum — (Wildly) 
Roberta! Come on! You're late! 
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They’re choosing the banshee — 

(Seizes Roperta and pulls her towards 
front door) — and the cheer-leader! 
Come on! 

Rosperta (Exzcitedly, dashing about 
searching frantically for her hat): 
Where’s my hat! (RoBerta crosses 
before Mrs. WESTMORELAND, looks 
about, then dives for sofa to look back of 
Iris, who sits on down-end of sofa, and 
who registers acute discomfort and 
antipathy, and protests ad lib. The 
search proving futile, ROBERTA crosses, 
down, around end of sofa, knocking 
magazines off down end of table in 
transit. Then she dives frantically 
across table and drags her soft felt 
hat from behind Mrs. WrsTMORE- 
LAND, who registers pain and aversion 
and straightens her own hat angrily. 
Roperta slams her hat on head, 
plunges towards front door, then at a 
sudden thought, turns back to rush at 
mirror, right. Snatches off hat and 
starts to slick down hair in frantic 
haste with lick-and-promise gestures. 
Slams hat on again, then drags SALLY 
left of window, and is explaining with 
gestures and detail — in whispers, 
what Sauy is to do when she, Ro- 
BERTA, is elected cheer-leader.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (After turning to 
glare at Roperta. Sternly — voice 
heavy with disapproval): You seem to 
live in an atmosphere of upheaval, 
Mrs. Hillyer. (Gleam of triumph in 
eyes as she turns to Iris) I told you, 
Iris, this was no time to call! 

Irts (Crossly) : But I saw old Parminter 
coming out of here as we drove up. 
Mrs. Hittyer (Swiftly seizing on any 
subject not Frances): Yes, he came 
to ask aid for the Flickenger family. 
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Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Indignantly and 
triumphantly): There! You see how 
inconsistent Adellbert Parmihter is! 
Why Fidelia Flickenger has been ex- 
pelled from his school and he’s tak- 
ing her groceries! 

In1s (Fuming with impatience): Isn’t 
Frances at home, Mrs. Hillyer? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Nervous and appre- 
hensive): She’s — lying down. All 
her friends are coming at five to say 
good-bye. She asks you to excuse 
her — (Rosperta during above speech 
has seized Sauiy and rushes to front 
door.) 

Roseata (Hurriedly): G’bye — 

Frances (Entering, left, on mother’s 
words): Oh, no, she doesn’t. How do 
you do, Mrs. Westmoreland and — 
Iris? 

Mrs. Hittyer (Staring at her in 
horror): Frances! I thought you were 
going to stay upstairs! (RoBERTA 
turns swiftly to stare strickenly as 
Frances who is shaking hands with 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND and Iris amid 
ad lib “How do you do’s.”’ FRANCES 
sits in chair at desk, left.) 

Roserta (She has stopped dead in her 
tracks, staring at Frances. Strick- 
enly, under breath): Frances! 

Satity (Panicky with impatience): Ro- 
berta! Are you c-c-crazy! Come on! 
You’re late! You’ll be late for the 
contest! (RoBERTA registers wild in- 
decision and conflicting emotions. 
Turns to door and then back to stare 
at Frances. Then she deliberately 
pushes the stunned Sauuy out front 
door, SALLY resisting bewilderedly.) 

Sauiy (In heart-rending accents as she 
is pushed out): But — Roberta! 
Aren’t you coming! . .. Oh, Roberta! 


(An agonized wail as RoBerta closes 
door, shutting her outside. ROBERTA 
stands motionless, back to door — 
watching company and listening.) 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Regally, conde- 
scendingly): We would have sent 
Frances a present had we known 
sooner. (Mrs. Hituyver has beeninan 
agony of apprehension since entrance 
of Frances and is clasping and un- 
clasping her handkerchief with flut- 
tering hands.) 

Mars. Hittyer (Unheeding Mrs. West- 
MORELAND. Jerkily, in gasp): Yes, 
yes, I’ll — pack all her presents and 
send them to her as soon as she gets 
settled. You know how it is in the 
Navy — (Gives little gasp of dismay 
as she says “‘Navy’”’) | mean — how— 
how — (Is appalled at “opening” she 
has given Inis.) 

Inis (Seizing the “ace” with avidity): 
Oh, yes, the Navy! 

Mrs. WestTmoRELAND (Sarcastically, 
looking maliciously at Ints): Iris just 
dotes on the Navy. (Pause) You see, 
Mrs. Hillyer, she caused many a 
broken heart when she used to go 
down to Annapolis. (Sighs senten- 
tiously. Roperta drags chair up from 
left of window and plants it between 
Mrs. WESTMORELAND on sofa and 
Mrs. HitiyeEr in chair, left. She sits 
down, folds arms, stretches feet out in 
front of her, and silently regards the 
company. She is the embodiment of 
watchful waiting. Up to this point, 
Roperta has been off-hand and 
casual, now her eyes are right on the 
ball. Nobody is going to get by to make 
a goal on Frances. In this warfare 
with the WESTMORELANDS she never 
resorts to “‘wise-cracks’”’ — but is as 





direct as a bullet.) 

Mrs. Hriuyer (In dither) : D-d-did she? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Enjoying her- 
self, a malicious eye on Iris): Yes, 
indeed. She had a fatal effect upon 
men. 

Roperta (Nodding head shortly. Un- 
smiling — it is simply a fact): Oh, 
like Fidelia Flickenger. 

Mrs. WesTMoRELAND (Indignanily, 
glaring at Roperta. After all, Iris is 
her own child, and only she, herself, is 
allowed to heckle her): What! (Then 
deciding to ignore RoBERTA and con- 
tinue civil war on Iris, whose revolt 
must be squelched at any cost.) As I 
was saying, Mrs. Hillyer, Iris pro- 
duced a furor at Annapolis. 

Frances (Indifferently): I didn’t know 
she ever went to Annapolis. 

Mrs. WrEsTMORELAND (Enjoying her- 
self in her goading of Iris): Oh, dear 
yes! Iris produced the same effect 
at Annapolis that — 

Iris (Glaring savagely at Mrs. Werst- 
MORELAND. Her pent-up emotion fly- 
ing off suddenly): That you did at 
Yale! 

Mrs. Hriuyer (Agreeing delightedly at 
change of subject): Oh, yes! (Leaning 
towards Mrs. WESTMORELAND and 
smiling brightly) They used to call 
you “The Boola Boola Belle,” didn’t 
they? 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Furiously, and 
turning to glare at Mrs. Hriuyer): 
Who told you that? 

In1s (Weary of delay and going into 
action — eyes on Frances): Yes, I 
went down to Annapolis and — 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Swiftly): And 

the middies wrote poetry about her 

— (Sighs romantically — she is 
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ridiculing ints.) 

Roserta (Staring into space. Speaks 
slowly and with fervor — she is “‘Act- 
ing again’): “‘Was this the face that 
launched a thousand ships — ?” 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (At top of her 
“form” and intent on ridiculing 
Inis’s beautiful, lost “grand passion.” 
This “Navy subject” is an old and 
bitter feud between herself and Iris): 
One man wrote: 

Iris lovely and serene, 
Her voice has a tinkle crystalline, 
Her beauty affects us like — 

Roserta (Staring into space. No emo- 
tion in voice and unsmiling): Ener- 
gine. 

Inis (In fury): Somebody did write 
poetry about me, Frances, some- 
body who — 

Roserta (Making sudden, headlong 
dive along floor. Sprawls in swim- 
ming attitude at Mrs. WEsTMORE- 
LAND’S feet. All are startled. A shout): 
He’s loose again! 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND and Iris (Rising 
apprehensively) : Who’s loose? 

Roperta (Hunting frantically about the 
feet of the visitors, to their acute dis- 
comfort and further alarm): My 
snake. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND and Iris (In 
horror): A snake! 

Roserta (Wagging head warningly): 
Everybody better scram. We have 
no antidote for rattlesnake poison. 

Iris (Leaps on sofa emitting yelps of 
terror): Rattlesnakes! 

Roserta (Jn a yell): Herman! (Emits 
an ear-splitting whistle by putting two 
Singers in her mouth.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewilderedly): But 
Herman isn’t a rattlesnake — (Hur- 
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ries over to snake-bor, right, looks in 
it) And here he is in his box!/(Smiles 
reassuringly and delightedly. Ro- 
BERTA gets slowly to her feet, draws a 
long, heavy sigh, and shakes head — 
her ruse to evict visitors has failed.) 

Frances (To visitors. Hopefully): Of 
course, if you’re nervous — (Rises.) 

Mrs. Hittyer (Sighing, and staring 
despairingly at Roperta): Oh, Ro- 
berta! Roberta! 

Its (Getting slowly off sofa and stepping 
gingerly on floor. Nervously, but at- 
tempting to conceal it): We're not 
n-n-nervous — at all. (All sit as 
before.) 

Roserta (Rises dramatically and walks 
slowly down, left. All stare at her. 
Loud and distinctly): I wonder who 
will be the next principal of the 
Glendale High School now that Dr. 
Parminter has — 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Turning swiftly 
and eagerly on Roperta): Dr. Par- 
minter has done what? 

Roserta: Sally told me when she came 
in here. 

Iris (Seething with impatience. Between 
her teeth. Turning on Rosperta): 
Told you what? 

Roperta (Shaking head sadly and 
sighing): What gets me is all the 
work I did on keeping his job for him 
and the very next day he — 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Furious with 
impatience. Turning on RoBErtTA): 
He what? 

Roperta (Virtuously): 
shouldn’t repeat it. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Violently): Tell 
us this minute! 

Roserta (Calmly): Well, I guess the 
whole town knows it by now. I 


Maybe I 





don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you — 

Mrs. WresTMORELAND (Eagerly): Yes? 
Yes —? 

Roserta (With maddening deliberate- 
ness): Well — Dr. Parminter has 
taken the ten thousand dollar gym 
fund and eloped. 

ALL: What! 

Roserta (Wagging head sagely): You 
know “when a man gets to a certain 
age —”’ 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND’ (Incredulity 
struggling with desire to believe): You 
mean — ? 

Rosperta (Lowering voice impressively 
and giving it all the Drama it will 
take): He sneaked into his office — 
and opened the safe — and — and — 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND (Staring at Ro- 
BERTA, hypnotized. Suddenly recover- 
ing, struggles to feet. She rushes to 
phone, left. Excitedly, wildly): Give 
me that phone! (Dials rapidly) Ollie! 
Is that you? . . . Ollie! Adellbert 
Parminter has stolen ten thousand 
dollars from the High School and 
eloped! Get to the mayor’s office im- 
mediately! I’ll meet you there! (£z- 
ultantly) If you’re not the next 
principal of the Glendale High 
School. . . . Yes, he has stolen it! 
Tell the mayor! Hurry! (Puts down 
phone in triumph. Cheering begins, 
far off, left. As Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
turns triumphantly from phone, Door- 
bell rings. ROBERTA crosses, running 
to window and peers out at cheering 
students. Frances and Mrs. Hii- 
YER rise. FRANCES opens door to Dr. 
ParMINTER. He bows to the company 
and enters quickly. All stare at him in 
amazement.) 

Dr. PARMINTER: 


Good-afternoon, 





ladies. (To Mrs. Huttyer) | found 

that I had carried off your pencil, 

Mrs. Hillyer. (Draws pencil from 

pocket and lays it on table, right.) 

Mrs. Hitityer (Faintly): But it was 
only a pencil — (During scene, Mrs. 
WESTMORELAND and Iris stare at 
Dr. PARMINTER in speechless horror.) 

Dr. ParMINnTER (Jo Mrs. Hituyer): 
But it was your pencil. I also came to 
tell you that the Flickengers will 
need your donation more than ever. 

Mrs. Hitiyer: How do you mean? 

Dr. PARMINTER: They are quarantined 
with measles. 

Mrs. WESTMORELAND: (Recovering sud- 
denly. Wildly): Iris! We must stop 
Oliver! He’s at the mayor’s office 
right now! We'll be sued for libel! 
(She rushes out front door, dragging 
Iris after her.) 

Inis (As she passes Roperta, she 
hisses): You little viper! (RoBErTA 
continues to stand motionless, staring 
out window. Mrs. WESTMORELAND 
and Iris exit, center.) 

Mrs. Hit.yEr (Crossing to sofa. Tragic- 
ally to Roserta): Oh, Roberta, 
Roberta! I’ll never understand you! 
(Roserta does not look around or 
move. Cheering, left.) 

Frances: What’s that? 

Dr. PARMINTER: It’s the students cele- 
brating. 

Frances: Celebrating what? 

Dr. ParminTER: The election of the 
new cheer-leader. They have just 
chosen George Warburton. 

Mrs. Huttyer (Blankly): 
Warb —? 

Dr. ParRMINTER: Yes, his screaming for 

the banshee was so — er — over- 

whelming that he was voted cheer- 
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no competition. 

Mrs. Hittyer (Bewilderedly): But 
Roberta — ? (All turn to stare at 
Roserta who is still staring out win- 
dow, silently, motionlessly.) 

Dr. PARMINTER: Roberta didn’t com- 
pete. She must have changed her 
mind. The Young are so unpredict- 
able, Mrs. Hillyer. Good-day, all. 
(He exits swiftly, center. RoBERTA 
moves slowly to door, center, and stares 
out.) | 

Frances (Looking suddenly at wrist 
watch): Oh, it’s five o’clock! I must 
rush — (She exits hurriedly, left. 
Mrs. Hi.uyeEr hurries, left, to pick up 
veil from desk.) 


leader. He won easily as there was 





Mrs. Hittyer (70 Roserta): Ro- 
berta, bring up that suit case, (Turns 
to door, left, then turns to look re- 
proachfully at Roperta. Speaks very 
slowly and tragically — each word is a 
reproach as she shakes her head sadly.) 
Isn’t there something you can do for 
your sister! (Ezxits, left. Down street 
from left, comes rush of cars, blowing 
horns, and loud, cheering young 
voices.) 

Voices: Rah, rah, rah! Warburton! 

Warburton! Warburton! (As cheers 

die into diminuendo and distance, 

RoBERTA moves slowly to suitcase, 

right, picks it up, and goes slowly 

towards door, left, as curtain falls.) 
THE END 


The Wizard of the Wireless 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

Terry O'SHEA, secretary to Marconi 

ARNOLD Kemp, assistant to Marconi 

A TELEGRAPH MESSENGER 

Maroort, a chorewoman 

GuGLIELMO Marconl, inventor 

THe HonoraBie Cecit Barton, 
Mayor of St. John’s 

Mrs. BARTON 

CHINQUEPIN, an employee of the cable 
company 

First ELECTRICIAN 

Seconp ELECTRICIAN 

Setrinae: A room in an old barracks on 
Signal Hill, St. Johns, New Found- 
land. 

Time: November 12, 1901 

At Risze: ARNOLD Kemp is seated at 
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center before a small deal table. He 
shoves aside an old-fashioned telephone 
and begins tinkering with a small but 
complicated electrical apparatus on 
the table. Terry O’SHea stands at a 
window, center rear, the upper sash of 
which has been lowered. He hangs a 
coil of heavily insulated wire on a 
hook fastened to the window sill. One 
end of the wire is attached to the elec- 
trical apparatus on the table. The 
other is criss-crossed over a giant 
orange-colored kite bobbing about in 
gusts of snow, outside the window. 
Terry grinning, looking out the 
window, throws up his hand. 

Terry (Looking toward ARNOLD): They 
are ready for us to fly the kite! 


(ARNOLD nods, without taking his 
eyes off the apparatus. Terry slowly 
pays out the reel of wire. The kite dis- 
appears) He ought to have worn his 
overcoat! (Terry leaves the window, 
goes to a closet at right, and gets an 
overcoat and a muffler.) 

ARNOLD (Still tinkering with the ap- 
paratus with his right hand, holds the 
receiver of the telephone to his ear with 
his left): Stay where you are. (TERRY 
throws the overcoat and the muffler 
over a chair, frowning. There is a 
knock at the door at left.) 

Terry (Shouting): Come in! (A TELE- 
GRAPH MESSENGER, opening the door, 
enters with his chin held high. He takes 
off his cap, pulls a telegram out of it, 
takes a receipt book and pencil out of 
his pocket, and holds it at arm’s length. 

MeEssENGER (With a disgusted air): 
Sign! (Terry snatches the telegram, 
tears it open and glances at tt.) 

Terry (70 ARNOLD): It’s for him! 

ARNOLD (With no change of expression. 
His ear is still glued to the telephone 
receiver): Read it. 

MESSENGER (Shifting from one foot to 
the other): Sign! (He pokes the receipt 
book close to Terry’s face. Absent- 
mindedly, TERRY pushes it away.) 

Terry: It’s from Edison! He says, 
“Marconi has a mind like my own. 
Marconi is the man.’’ Now what do 
you think of that, Mr. Kemp! Com- 
pared with Edison, Mr. Marconi is a 
shrinking violet! 

MESSENGER (Looking down his nose, 
again thrusting out the receipt book): 
Sign! 

Terry: You boy, you’ve gone to high 
school — you ought to know who 
Shakespeare made boast, “I’ll put a 


girdle around the earth in forty 
minutes!” Well, take it from me, 
when Guglielmo Marconi has put a 
girdle around the earth in less time 
than it takes you to bat an eye, he’ll 
still be a shrinking violet even 
though his mother is Irish — like 
me! 

MESSENGER (Between his teeth): Sign! 
(Terry snatching up the overcoat 
throws it over the messenger’s shoulder. 
He grabs the boy by the arm.) 

Terry: That man over there listening 
over the telephone is as mad as a 
hatter! He won’t let me leave him. 
Any second, three little clicks might 
come through the ether and he’d 
have heart failure — three little 
clicks that mean a wireless signal 
has reached this old barracks — come 
all the way from Poldu, Cornwall, in 
England! But the man who will 
bring that signal out of the blue is 
tramping around out there in the 
snow! Here! (Snatching the book, he 
signs it.) Deliver this overcoat to Mr. 
Marconi or I'll — (The boy, jerking 
away, goes to the door.) 

MESSENGER (Standing a little way down 
the hall): Bad luck to your devil’s 
machine! (He disappears. Terry’s 
jaw drops in surprise.) 

Terry: So that’s it, is it! Even the 
kids . . . (He shakes his head, in dis- 
approval. There is a knock at the 
door) It’s another one of the in- 
ventors wasting electricity to say 
Marconi is as good as he is. (TERRY 
opens the door. Marcor stands on the 
threshold with a pot of tea.) 

Mareor: Mr. Marconi said you could 
do with a cup of tea. (Going to a cup- 
board built in the closet, she takes 
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down cups, etc., placing them on a 
small table near the grate.) 1’ll mend 
your fire. (As she kneels to make the 
grate glow, MaRcon! enters the room.) 

Marconi: Thank you, Margot. We 
can do with the tea and the blaze. 
(Taking off his overcoat, he tosses it 
on a cot. MARGOT rising, pours three 
cups of tea. She places one before 
ARNOLD, hands one to Terry and 
offers the third one to Marconi. He 
accepts it, with his eyes on ARNOLD.) 

Maroor: Mr. Marconi, I have a mar- 
ried son, with children. (Her voice 
breaks) He is employed by the cable 
company . . . (She turns her head 
away to hide her tears) But I — I do 
not think ill of the wireless. 

Marconi (Gulping the tea): It’s good 
and hot — very good and very hot! 
(He smiles) Now Margot, you can’t 
be blaming the employees of the 
cable company for disliking a 
thing they mistakenly believe will 
rob them of their livelihood. Can 
you, really? 

Marcot (Eagerly turning to face Mar- 
cont): Oh, sir, if . . . You believe the 
wireless will not take the bread from 
the mouths of the cable men? 

Marconi (Grinning broadly at TERRY 
who is making belligerent motions be- 
hind Marcor’s back): Surely not in 
your son’s lifetime. Nor in his 
children’s. What goes out on the air 
can be picked up by any receiver 
tuned to accept it. Private matters 
concerning individuals, commerce, 
the state will need the cable. (Mar- 
GoT’s face brightens.) 

Marcot: Thank you for explaining. 
All one needs is to understand. I’ll 
not fail to pass the good word around. 


(She hurries out of the room. Marconi 
going to the table where ARNOLD sits, 
pushes the untouched cup of ‘tea 
toward his assistant.) 


Marconi: Do you hear anything, Mr. 


Kemp? (Without change of expression 
or laying down the telephone receiver, 
ARNOLD shakes his head. He drinks 
the cup of tea in one gulp. There is a 
knock on the door. TERRY springs to 
open it. The Mayor of St. Johns and 
Mrs. Barton are ushered into the 
room by MARGOT.) 


Mayor (Shaking hands with Marcont): 


My dear Marconi! My very best 
wishes! (Marconrt bows to Mars. 
BARTON.) 


Mrs. Barton: It is so very nice of you, 


Mr. Marconi, to allow us to come. 


Marcont: And now that you are here, 


you must have a cup of tea. (He 
seats Mrs. BarTON near the grate and 
draws forward a chair, inviting the 
Mayor, by a gesture, to sit in it.) My 
fellow-worker sits at the table. He is 
Arnold Kemp. He has so many let- 
ters following his name, I shall not 
begin to recite them. (MARvONI 
claps his hand on Terry’s shoulder.) 
You already know my long-suffering 
secretary. 


Mayor (Twisting his mustache and 


smiling): Every man in St. Johns 
knew Terry O’Shea before he was 
here a day! 


Terry: But they think I’m a crackpot! 


(Marcor, who has been bringing cups 
and boxes of biscuits from the cup- 
board to the table, backs toward the 
door.) They won’t believe the three 
little clicks can come through. 


Marcor: I'll bring fresh tea, directly, 


Mr. Marconi. (She goes out the door 





and closes it.) 

Mrs. Barton (Pulling her furs close 
about her shoulders): Three little 
clicks! Is that the signal you have 
agreed on, Mr. Marconi? Why just 
three little clicks? 

Marcont: Before I left England, the 
scientists in charge of the wireless 
station in Cornwall and I agreed 
that we would send the letter 8 of 
the Morse Code. We also agreed on 
the Greenwich time, which of course 
we are allowing for, today. I cabled 
them Monday to signal us at stated 
intervals between two and six this 
afternoon — their time. (He looks at 
his watch. He goes to the table at which 
ARNOLD sits.) 

Mrs. Barton: It must be a wonderful 
thing to know you are a great scien- 
tist, Mr. Marconi. (Marcon leans 
over ARNOLD.) 

Marcon! (Jn a low tone): Do you hear 
anything, Mr. Kemp? (ARNOLD 
shakes his head, without looking up. 
Marconi turns toward his guests) I 
do not claim to be a scientist, Mrs. 
Barton. 

Mayor (Looking startled): Not a scien- 
tist, my dear Marconi? Well — 
really! 

Marcon! (Seating himself on the corner 
of the table at which ARNOLD sits): I 
am an inventor at best, Mr. Mayor. 
I build on the foundations estab- 
lished by the great scientists — 
Faraday, Maxwell, Hertz and a score 
of others. 

Terry (Leaving the window and walk- 
ing toward the grate): But for nine 
years all that pure science has offered 
has lain idle. But today — when the 
three little clicks come — you will 


have made a discovery, Mr. Mar- 
coni, of incredible value — even 
from a commercial standpoint! 

Mayor (Taking up a poker, he stirs the 
fire): But, I say now, my dear Mar- 
coni, it seems you have already sent 
wireless messages. 

Mrs. Barton: Do tell us about them— 
where and how far. (MaRconl, ask- 
ing ARNOLD a question with his eyes, 
gets a negative shake of the head for an 
answer. He turns to smile at his 
guests. ) 

Marcont: Terry is not only my bally- 
hoo man, he is my historian. He 
keeps books on us. He can tell you 
about previous broadcasts. 

Mrs. Barton: Do favor us, Mr. 
O’Shea! (Terry sianding behind a 
chair, lays hold of the back of it.) 

Terry: His first wireless signal went 
across the Thames — a distance of 
250 yards. Four years ago, Mr. 
Marconi sent one that we picked up 
at a distance of 9 miles. His third 
successful transmission of a wireless 
signal traversed a distance of 32 
miles. It was sent across the Chan- 
nel — from England to France. The 
one we shall receive today has come 
about three thousand milles. 

Mrs. Barton (Shivering): I am so very 
much excited, Mr. Marconi. I don’t 
see how you can bear the suspense. 
A thing so wonderful. (Again Mar- 
CONI asks a wordless question of 
ARNOLD and gets a negative answer) 
I should be ready to explode from 
sheer nervous tension. (TERRY 
whirling about, goes to the window 
again.) 

Marcon (Smiling): Our nerves are 
not involved, Mrs. Barton, because 





we know the three little clicks will 
come through — in spite of the diffi- 
culties involved in such a long trans- 
mission of the Hertzian waves. 
(Maroor bustles in without knocking. 
She carries a tray on which appear a 
huge pot of tea and a mound of little 
cakes. Her eyes are red, her face is 
swollen as if she had been crying. 
Marcon! gives her a hurried glance. 
Terry leaving the window, comes to 
the grate.) 

Marconi: You may go, Margot. Mrs. 
Barton will pour. (Marcor hastily 
leaves the room. Mrs. Barton settling 
herself at the small table beside the 
grate, pours the tea. TERRY hands the 
cups about and passes the cakes. 
There are polite murmurs of thanks.) 

Mayor: I say, my dear Marconi, what 
in particular are the main difficulties 
of a very greatly extended transmis- 
sion of a wireless signal? (He pops a 
small cake into his mouth.) 

Marconi: There must be adequate 
power at the sending station. And 
our antenna — the aerial which in 
this St. Johns station is being held 
aloft by a kite — must reach to con- 
siderable distance above the surface 
of the surrounding land. A kite, 
which is only a makeshift, is con- 
stantly at the mercy of wind fluctu- 
ations. (ARNOLD starts. He hunches 
closer to the table) What do you hear, 
Mr. Kemp? 

ArnoLtp: Up to a moment ago there 
was dead silence. Then suddenly the 
sounds we have named static began. 
... That is all. (Marconi runs his 
fingers through his hair.) 

Terry (Turning, goes toward ARNOLD): 
Silence .. . dead . . . (There is the 
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sound of scuffling in the hall. Run- 
ning to the door, Terry throws it open. 
Two electricians stand at the door 
holding a younger man whose features 
are distorted by hate and fright. He 
wears denim overalls and a mackinaw. 
A blue bandana handkerchief partly 
covers a wound on his forehead, from 
which the blood is oozing. Maraor, 
sobbing, stands behind the men. She 
holds her calico apron over her mouth.) 

Mayor: Chinquepin! 

Ist Exectrician: "Twas his work, 
Your Honor! It has been proved! 
Marconi (Going up to CHINQUEPIN): 
You’ve been hurt, man! (CHINquUE- 

PIN cowers.) 

2np ELecrriciaNn: We had to take him 
as we could get him, Mr. Marconi. 

Marconi: But that rag on his head is 
dirty! The wound should have a 
proper dressing. (CHINQUEPIN hangs 
his head.) 

Ist ELectrictan: Before the kite was 
elevated, sir, Chinquepin tampered 
with the wires. A down draft of air 
forced it between two chimney 
stacks. While I was freeing it, I came 
across the break he made. 

Marconi: You must have already re- 
paired the kite. 

Ist ELectrician: My partner here set 
his shop boy at work on it, directly 
we found the fault, sir. 

2nD ELEcTRICIAN: He is a skilled hand, 
sir. He did not come off the chimney 
till the repair was made. 

Ist ELEcTRICcIAN: It was my fault, Mr. 
Marconi. It was my turn to guard 
the kite. When Chinquepin came 
up, I thought he was only curious. I 
left him alone with it for a minute. 
(Humbly) I failed in my duty. You 
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hired me to — 

Mayor (Thundering): Silence! I would 
fail of my duty as Mayor of St. 
John’s if I did not arrest this — 

Marcor: Mercy, Your Honor — Mr. 
Marconi! My son has little children 
to feed! 

Mayor (Placing two fingers on the 
shoulder of the mackinaw): Chinque- 
pin, in the name of the law — 

Marconi: Mr. Mayor, these men have 
important duties. Let them go about 
their business. (He looks at his watch) 
The signal is doubtless being broad- 
cast, at this moment. 

Terry (Fiercely): I will see to Chin- 
quepin! (Marconi shakes his head at 
TERRY.) 

Marconi: I beg of you to release this 
employee of the cable company, Mr. 
Mayor, on the condition that he ex- 
plain to his fellow workmen that the 
wireless will not destroy the useful- 
ness of the cables, anywhere in the 
world. I cannot conceive of any use 
of the Hertzian waves, no matter 
how we learn to control them, that 
would displace the wires laid under 
the ocean. When and if a replace- 
ment occurs, it will be in the very 
distant future. Meantime, the wire- 
less will have employed the splendid 
crews that have laid and maintained 
the cables. 

Mayor (Taking his hand off Curnque- 
PIN’s arm, reluctantly): You under- 
stand, my dear Marconi, that this 
exceedingly ignorant fellow will have 
to stand trial. Someone will have to 
go his security before he can be 
temporarily released. 

Marconi: I will do that, Mr. Mayor. 
But he must stop at the apothecary’s 
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to have his head properly dressed. 
(To the Etecrricians) Meantime... 
the kite . . . (The two ELEcTRICIANS, 
jerking CHINQUEPIN about, push him 
down the hall. Marcor throwing her 
apron over her head, follows them. 
Marconi! closes the door.) 

Marconi (Smiling): Mr. Mayor, I 
hope I may be pardoned for inter- 
fering. 

Mrs. Barton: Say no more, Mr. 
Marconi. I am sure the Mayor will 
agree with me that your actions 
testify to the superior quality of both 
your head and your heart. Chinque- 
pin is a leader by nature. You have 
set him battling for enlightment and 
the right. 

Mayor (Frowning): But, my dear, 
Chinquepin must stand trial! 

Marconi: Could he not be let off with 
a reprimand? He was afraid — 

Mayor: He would have to be placed on 
probation, after he has paid a fine. 
(He casts defiant looks at Marconi 
and at his wife.) 

Terry (Muttering): We know who will 
pay the fine. 

Mrs. Barton (Dropping down onto a 
chair): Oh! Dear me! (The Mayor 
goes to her.) 

Mayor: What is it? Are you ill? Tell 
me what has happened, my dear! 
Mrs. Barton (Throwing off her furs): 
I am so greatly distressed! My dear 
Cecil, you have forgotten about the 

dispatch! How very awkward! 

Mayor: So I have! (Turning toward 
Marconi) There came a dispatch 
stating that the boat bringing your 
friends and the scientists from New 
York put into port down the coast 
for a necessary repair. They will not 





arrive until late tonight. It is awk- 
ward, my dear Marconi! 

Makrcont: Not at all. There are news- 
hawks on that boat. I shouldn’t want 
Chinquepin’s escapade to get into 
print. It would be made too much of. 
It was, in fact, a rather fortunate 
break — for us. It brought the fear 
of the employees of the cable com- 
pany out into the open where we 
could destroy it. Think no more — 

ArNOLD (Breathing rapidly. His face 
has lost its color): Mr. Marconi! 
(Marcon! springs toward him. Ar- 
NOLD hands him the telephone) See 
what you can hear! (MaRconNI 
bangs the receiver against his ear) It is 
half past twelve, St. Johns time. 
(Terry, with his head craned forward, 
creeps noiselessly toward the table.) 

Marconi (Jn a whisper): Faint .. . 
Unmistakable, Mr. Kemp. . . . Three 
little clicks. .. . Again. . . . The letter 
S... Morse Code. (He hands the tele- 
phone to ARNOLD who sits rigid with 
the muscles of hisc heeks twitching.) 
It has come through, Mr. Kemp. 

Mayor (Springing to grasp Marcont’s 
hand): Eureka! I say, my dear 
Marconi — (Mrs. Barton hurries 
across the floor to seize Marconi’s 
hand. Terry stands looking at the 
telephone, as if he were in a trance.) 

Mrs. Barton (Her lips quiver. She 
speaks with difficulty): It is a great 
moment. ... I shall never forget... 
(TERRY, appearing suddenly to come 
to his senses, rushes from the room.) 

Terry (Shouting as he goes through the 
hall): Cable, Mr. Marconi, cable! 
(ARNOLD beginning to relax, sits smil- 
ing, listening, tapping on the table as 
the little clicks come through.) 


Marconi: You will overlook Mr. 
O’Shea’s frenzy, my friends. He is 
going to send a cablegram to our 
station at Poldu. He is overwrought. 
He has had no sleep for seventy-two 
hours. (ARNOLD looks up, smiling.) 

ARNOLD: No one has had any sleep for 
seventy-two hours. It’s coming 
clearer now, Mr. Marconi. 

Mayor (Taking up his wife’s furs, he 
lays them over her shoulders): Come, 
my dear. There is doubtless impor- 
tant business for these gentlemen to 
attend to. And .. . my dear Marconi, 
I think we could let Chinquepin off 
without the fine, if he will see to it 
that the — er — er — newshawks 
get no wind of — er — (He coughs) 
See you tomorrow, eh? 

Marcon! (Bowing): Good . . . So glad 
you came... (He goes with them to 
the door and closes it behind them. 
ARNOLD looks at his watch, as he con- 
tinues to listen over the telephone.) 

ARNOLD (Smiling happily) : Faint again, 
but still unmistakable, Mr. Marconi. 

Marconi (Going toward the window): 
That is caused — probably — by the 
fluctuation of the wind. The kite is 
lowered at times. (He leaps to the 
window sill, puts his head out of the 
window and looks up at the kite. He 
turns toward ArNotp) Mr. Kemp, 
we'll build towers — strong, stable, 
high towers for our antennas. (He 
jumps to the floor, smiling) Then it 
can blow and snow all it likes! (Yawn- 
ing, he stretches his hands over his 
head. ARNOLD, still listening, places 
his hand over his mouth to cover a 
yawn. It begins to snow heavily. Fast 
curtain.) 

THE END 
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Mother Earth's New Dress 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
THE Farry QvEEN 
Tue Farry Kine 
Moruer EartTH 
ROsSEBLOSSOM 
VIOLET 
MARIGOLD 
THREE Grew Farrres 
THREE Boy Farrres 
THREE More Girt Farrigs 
Tue Litriest Boy Farry 
OTHER FarrRres 

Time: Springtime in Fairyland. 

Settina: The Palace Gardens in Fairy- 
land. 

At Rise: The QUEEN is sitting on her 
throne. 

QUEEN (Imperiously. Waving her wand): 
Roseblossom, Violet, Marigold! 
(Three little fairies — ladies-in- 
waiting to the QUEEN, run in quickly 
at left and curtsy to her.) 

RosEesLtossom, VIOLET, MARIGOLD: 
Yes, your majesty — yes, oh Queen 
of the fairies! 

QurEN: Is everyone working on the 
new dress for Mother Earth this 
morning? 

RosEBLossom: Yes, your majesty, the 
fairies are all busily at work upon it 
now, but — 

QueEEN: But what? (As RosEBLossom 
hesitates) Well, speak up. Speak up! 

VioLet: We feel we ought to tell you, 


Majesty. The boy fairies overslept 
this morning. 

QUEEN: Overslept? 

Maricoip: Yes, your Majesty, and 
they overslept yesterday morning — 
and the day before that. 

QuEEN: What? When they know how 
much work there is to be done? 
When they know how badly Mother 
Earth needs a new dress? 

Rosesiossom: It was quite naughty 
of them. 

VioLetT: Most shocking. 

Maricoup: We knew you’d be angry. 

Quren: Angry? Don’t the boy fairies 
realize that the King and I must 
take it to Mother Earth in time for 
May Day morn? 

RosesLossom: Yes, your majesty, but 
— but — 

QurEN: Why are you stuttering? Has 
the pussy willow got your tongue? 
VioteT: Not mine, your majesty. 
There’s something else we ought to 

tell you. 

QuEEN: Well, out with it — out with 
it, at once! 

VioteT: You see, your majesty, we 
overheard some of the girl fairies 
talking — 

QurENn: Yes — yes — 

Maricotp: And they said the reason 
the boy fairies over-sleep so often is 
because the King sets a bad example. 
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QusEEN: A bad example? 

VioteT: Yes. You see, the boy fairies 
have grown lazier and lazier, your 
majesty, because the King sleeps all 
the time. 

QuEEN: How dare he? Is the King not 
awake yet? 

RosEBLossom: We tried to wake him, 
your majesty; we sprinkled flowers 
upon him. 

VioLeT: But he didn’t stir. He was 
making a very queer noise, Majesty. 

QureENn: A queer noise? Violet, tell me 
at once — the King wasr’t — he 
wasn’t snoring? 

VioLeT (Puzzled): Snoring, your maj- 
esty? 

Queen: Yes. Was it like a song some- 
what off-key? 

MariGcouip: No, Majesty — ’twas like 
the buzz of a bumble-bee. 

Queen: Ah, he was snoring! I won’t 
have it! I won’t have it! Wake him 
at once! 

RosEBLOSsOM, VIOLET, MARIGOLD: 
Yes, your majesty. (They run off as 
three little girl fairies enter, wearing 
bright-colored overalls and carrying 
sprinkling cans, clippers, trowels, etc. 
They are followed by three litile boy 
fairies, also carrying garden imple- 
ments and rubbing their eyes a little.) 

lst Girt Farry: Good morning, your 
majesty. We have come to work 
upon the flowers for Mother Earth’s 
new dress. 

2nD Grru Farry (Coming downstage to 
a plot of yellow flowers at left. She 
sprinkles them): The buttercups — 
are they not beautiful, your majesty? 
Where will we use them? To trim the 
bodice? (The QuEEN has come down 
from her throne and is looking at the 
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buttercups.) 

Queen: Yes — but only the most 
beautiful ones. Mother Earth must 
look lovelier this spring than she 
ever has before. (She picks a butter- 
cup) Now — this is a perfect one. 
(She hands it to the fairy who puts it in 
her pocket.) 

3RD Girt Farry (Who is working down- 
stage at right on a plot of violets): Is 
the dress going to be embroidered 
with violets, your majesty? 

QUEEN (Moving right and looking at 
them): The very finest ones! (The 
Ist Grete Farry is working on 
another plot near center and the three 
Boy Farrres are upstage but they 
haven’t started working. They are still 
rubbing their eyes. The QUEEN notices 
them. She claps her hands) Boy 
fairies — why have you not begun? 

lst Boy Farry: Excuse us, Majesty, 
but we cannot see very well yet. 

Queen: Ah — did you just arise from 
your beds? 

2np Boy Farry: Oh, no, Majesty — 

3rp Boy Farry: Perhaps we have but- 
terfly dust in our eyes, Majesty. 

QuEEN: Butterfly dust indeed! You 
may start work at once! (They begin, 
but not with alacrity. The QUEEN passes 
the 1st Grau Farry, smiles at her as 
she inspects her plot) Good work, my 
child! (Three more little girl fairies 
come running in at left, each holding 
a glass jar or bowl of dew drops.) 

47H Grru Farry: Look, your majesty, 
we have been gathering dew drops at 
the Dew Drop Well. 

5TH Grru Farry: For Mother Earth’s 
new spring dress! Are they not lovely 
ones? (She pours some out in her 
hand.) 


QuEEN (Inspecting them): Very nice. 
Diamonds of dew drops for her 
crown. We'll need some sunbeams. 
Have you caught any? 

6TH Girt Farry: Oh, yes, Majesty, 
several lovely ones. We have been 
chasing sunbeams all the morning. 
(There is a loud crash offstage left.) 

QUEEN (Jumping): My goodness! What 
was that? 

4ru, 5TuH and 6rn Grr Farrres (As 
they run off left): We'll see, your 
majesty, at once. (All of the fairies 
working on the flowers stop work for a 
moment, and you hear murmurs: “An 
accident?” “Such a dreadful noise! 
What could it be?” etc. The Griru 
FaIRIgs run in again.) 

4ru Gir Farry: Oh, your majesty, the 
littlest boy fairy — he — he — 

QuEEN: Well? Well? 

5TH Giru Farry: He fell off the ladder, 
your majesty. The ladder to the 
rainbow. 

QUEEN: Oh, dear me. Was he hurt? 

6TH Girt Farry: Not badly, your 
majesty. Some of the fairies are 
bandaging his head. It’s only a little 
bruise. 

QuEEN: But how could he possibly 
fall? No one ever falls off the ladder 
to the rainbow. 

57TH Girt Farry: They say he was rub- 
bing his eyes, your majesty. (The 
Lirrttest Boy Farry comes in left, 
wearing a bright-colored gossamer 
bandage around his head. He bows to 
the QUEEN.) 

Litrtest Boy Farry: I am sorry to 
have caused a disturbance, your 
majesty. 

QuEEN: Hmmm-m . 

hurt? 


. . You aren’t 








Litritest Boy Farry: Not much, your 
majesty. 

QuEEN: Then how dare you fall off? 

Litrtest Boy Farry: I was reaching 
for the end of the rainbow, and then, 
you see, my eyes started to close — 

QueEEN: Ah, ha! So you weren’t awake 
yet? 

Litritest Boy Farry: Not fully, your 
majesty. You see, I just got up. 

QuEEN: So. You admit it? 

LirtLest Boy Farry: Yes, your maj- 
esty, but I wanted to ask, does 
Mother Earth’s dress have to have 
all the colors? 

QurEN: Most certainly — all the 
colors. 

LitrLest Boy Farry: But the violet is 
way at the end, Majesty, and it’s so 
far to reach — 

QurEN (Firmly): We must have the 
violet. Mother Earth must look very 
beautiful so that the earth children 
will be happy. 

Litrtest Boy Farry: 1 — I suppose 
so, but — 

Quren: And see that you wake up 
instantly. 

4TH Giru Farry: Shall we dip his head 
into the Dew Drop Well, Majesty? 

QuEEN: Perhaps that might be a good 
idea. Freshen him up a bit then his 
eyes will be sure to be open. 

Litrtest Boy Farry: But I don’t 
want — 

5TH Girt Farry (Taking hold of him): 
Come along — we'll take care of you. 

6TH Girt Farry (Also taking hold of 
him): A soaking is what you need. 
Away with you! 

Lirrtest Boy Farry: Let go of me. 

Why is it that the women boss every- 

thing around here? 
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QueEn: Little boy, what did you say? 

LittLest Boy Farry: Er — nothing, 
your majesty, excuse me, your maj- 
esty. (He tries to bow as he is led off 
by the three Girt Farrres.) 

QueEN (Thinking): Hmmmm-m — I 
simply can’t imagine what’s got into 
everyone... (Noticing Boy Farries 
lolling about on the grass) Get to 
work at once — at once, you lazy 
things! 

Boy Farries: Yes, your majesty — 
yes, your majesty. (Muttering under 
their breath) Petticoat rule — petti- 
coat rule that’s whatitis! (The QuEEN 
looks at them, and then goes to her 
throne again as RosEBLOssoM, VI- 
OLET and MARIGOLD run in at left.) 

RosEBLOSSOM, VIOLET and MARIGOLD: 
Oh, your majesty — oh, Queen of the 
fairies — 

Queen: Well, what about the King? 
did you wake him up? (They all 
stand about her, giggling) Well, what 
is it? (They giggle a little more.) 

RosEBLossom: Oh, your majesty, we 
tickled his feet with stems of green 
grass — 

VioLeT: And we put sunbeams in his 
eyes — 

Maricoip: And then — and then — 
(She giggles again RosEBLOssoM and 
Vio.et start giggling, too.) 

QuEEN: Stop it — stop it at once! And 
then what? 

AL: And then, your majesty — we 

put a thistle in his bed! (The QurEN 

looks at them, shocked, and just then 
the Kina enters left, still looking 
sleepy. He is holding the thistle deli- 
cately and sniffing at the blossom. He 
wears a smaller crown than the 
QUEEN’s.) 


Kina (As he enters): Well, good morn- 
ing, my dear. It seems someone sent 
me flowers while I slept. (All of ithe 
Farrres working onstage bow to the 
Kine. Rosesiossom, VIOLET and 
MARIGOLD run out left.) 

QUEEN (Outraged): Oh-h, how dare you 
joke! When you have slept and slept 
and snored and snored — 

Kine: My dear, don’t be indelicate. 
(Crossing to her) Ah, you’re looking 
very lovely this morning. 

QurEN: Don’t try to change the sub- 
ject. 

Kina: Very lovely indeed. (He kisses 
her hand and she jerks it away. He 
feigns surprise.) You — you aren’t 
angry with me, my love? 

QueEEN: Angry? Of course I’m angry! 
How you can go on sleeping hour 
after hour when there’s so much to 
be done. 

Kina (He walks away right): But I like 
sleeping. Besides, it doesn’t matter 
what I do. I’m only the King. 

QurEeNn: What do you mean by that? 
Come here and sit beside me. 

Kina (Raising his eyebrows): Is that a 
command? Ah, yes, I suppose it is 
and I always obey, don’t I? (He 
crosses and sits beside her on the 
throne.) 

QueEENn: I want to talk to you. We must 
make preparations for our trip to the 
land of mortals. 

Kine: Must you bring up unpleasant 

things? I don’t want to go to the land 

of mortals. Besides, listen to that 
wind blowing out in the world. 

Sounds horrible — and I’ve no 

doubt it’s raining, too. (Turns to 

one of the Boy Farrrgs) Boy, look 
through the peekhole and see if it 





isn’t raining. 

ist Boy Farry: At once, your majesty. 
(He moves the tiny ladder against the 
door and climbs up and looks out the 
peekhole; he turns) Yes, it is raining, 
your majesty. Pitchforks! (As he 
goes back to his flowers.) And it looks 
bleak and cold out in the world. 

Kina: There, you see. 

QurEEN: Nevertheless, Mother Earth 
is waiting for her new dress, and we 
shall take it to her for May Day 
morn. We'll fly through the world in 
our golden coach. 

Kina: I’d much rather stay at home 
with my slippers and read the news- 
papers. 

QUEEN: Oh-h — 

Kine (Hastily): But of course I won’t. 
I'll go with you. 

QUEEN (Smiling at him): That’s better. 
Kinc: But my dear, why is it that in 
Fairyland the Queen always rules? 
QUEEN (Puzzled): Why, I — I don’t 

know. She just does. 

Kine: She certainly does. Do you sup- 
pose it’s that way in the land of 
mortals, too? If a wife says do this — 
do that — does the husband do it? 

2nD Boy Farry: No, your majesty. He 
doesn’t. The man rules. 

Kine: He does, really? Well, that’s 
very nice, isn’t it? 

Ist Girt Farry (Speaking up): He 
does not. He does what his wife tells 
him. 

3RD GrirL Farry: Yes — 

QUEEN: Quiet — all of you — get back 
to your work! (Turning to Kine) 
Now, see what you’ve done. You’ve 
caused insurbordination among the 
fairies. 

Kine (Meekly): I’m sorry, my dear. 


Queen: Now, tell me, what is all this _ 
nonsense? (Beginning to cry into a 
filmy handkerchief) 1 know — you 
don’t love me any more. 

Kina: Of course I love you, my dear, 
but — 

QuEEN: What is it then? Aren’t you 
the King of the fairies? 

Kina: But nobody ever heard of the 
King of the fairies. Why, even the 
fairy tale books never mention me. 
It’s always the Queen of the fairies 
you hear about. She waves her wand, 
she scatters sunbeams, and so on. 
But the King, where is he? 

QureEn: Sleeping, I’ve no doubt. 

Kina: He may just as well be, for he’s 
left out of everything. My dear, 
sometimes I feel like a forgotten 
man. (There is a loud knock on the 
door right, and the Kina and QUEEN 
and other Farrres jump.) 

QvuEEN: Did you hear that? 

Kina: It sounded like a knock on the 
door. 

Grr Farrties: A knock on the door to 
the outside world! (There is another 
knock on door.) 

Boy Farrtes: There it goes again. 

QUEEN (Calling): Roseblossom —Vio- 
let — Marigold! (The three little 
ladies-in-waiting come running in.) 

RosEBLossoM, VIOLET and MARIGOLD: 
Yes, your majesty. 

QueEN: Someone is knocking on the 
door. 

RosEBLossom: But Majesty, what 
earth mortal would come here? 

VioLetT: What can we do? 

Kine: Well, hadn’t we better see who 
it is? 

Queen: Yes — yes — I suppose so. 
(The Kine walks over right, and the 





little Boy Farrres gather near him) 
But don’t open the door! (The Kine 
is looking through the peekhole.) 

Kina: Why, I believe — I do believe 
that it’s old Mother Earth herself! 

Aux Farrres: Old Mother Earth? 

Queen: But what is she doing here? 
In Fairyland? We always go to her! 

Kina: Shall I let her in, my dear? 

Quren: Yes — yes — let her in — 
we'll have to. You may unlock the 
door. (She takes a key from her gown. 
Here is the key. 

Kina: Yes — of course, you would 
have the key . . . (He crosses over and 
takes the key from the QuEEN. Then 
walks right again.) 

QurEen: Now, Roseblossom, Violet, 
Marigold, you stand near the door 
and announce Mother Earth as she 
comes in and you fairies assist the 
King — help him hold the door 
against the wind. (The Kine is un- 
locking the door, and the three Boy 
Farries and the three Grru Farries 
stand upstage, ready to hold the door 
as it is opened. The QUEEN is waiting 
on her throne. As the Kina opens the 
door, there is a roaring of wind, and 
the fairies push against the door. 
Moruer Eartu enters.) 

RosEBLOSSOM, VIOLET and MARIGOLD 
(As Moruer Eartu enters): Mother 
Earth! (The QuEEN rises as MOTHER 
Eartu comes closer to her. The Kina 
with the help of the Fartrres is push- 
ing shut the door. He locks it.) 

Moruer Eartu (Bowing): Your Maj- 
esty, the Queen of the Fairies. 

QUEEN (Smiling and nodding her head): 
Mother Earth, we welcome you in 
Fairyland, but this is a surprise. 

Moruer Eartu (Brusquely): I don’t 
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know why it should be. Take a look 
at me. 

Queen: You do look a bit bedraggléd— 

Kine (Crossing over to QUEEN): Non- 
sense, my dear, she looks frankly 
down at the heels. 

QvueEEN: Don’t interrupt, my dear. 

Kina: But I wanted to return the key. 

QurEen: Thank you, my love. (She 
takes the key and then seats herself in 
the center of the throne. There is no 
room for the Kina so he stands awk- 
wardly beside her. The QUEEN again 
gives her attention to MoTHER Earta) 
Now, Mother Earth — 

Movuer Eartu: I need a new dress, 

. your majesty. 

QuEEN: Of course you do, but — 

Moruer Eartu (Looking down at her- 
self): I look frightful. This wasn’t so 
bad when it was new, but I’ve worn 
it so long. 

QuEEN: We’re making your new dress 
for you now. We always bring it to 
you on May Day — you know that. 

Moruer Eartu: But I want it sooner. 

QuEEN: Sooner? My dear lady — 

Moruer Eartu: That’s why I came. 
Oh, your majesty, I’ve got to have it 
sooner. I can’t stand the way I look 
any longer. I’ve got to have my new 
dress for Easter! 

Queen: For Easter? Easter? But isn’t 
that tomorrow? 

RosEBLOssOM, VIOLET and MARIGOLD: 
Yes, your majesty. Of course it’s 
tomorrow. 

QuEEN: What you’re asking is impos- 
sible, Mother Earth. Your new dress 
for Easter — why, we couldn’t pos- 
sibly — 

Moruer Eartu: Please, your majesty, 
I beg of you. I’m only a woman. 
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Every woman likes to be beautiful on 
Easter morn. I want to look all 
bright and fresh and new. 

QureEn: I’m sorry, Mother Earth, we’d 
like to do anything we could for you 
but this — don’t you realize that 
your new dress is still in preparation? 
These things are planned very care- 
fully and we couldn’t possibly finish 
it for tomorrow. It simply cannot be 
done. (The Kina who has been listen- 
ing restlessly, turns to the QUEEN.) 

Kine: But my dear, why couldn’t it 
be done? We might speed things up 
a little. 

QvuEEN: Please, my love, don’t inter- 
rupt. You don’t understand — 

Moruer Eartu (Turning to the Kina): 
Oh, sir, do you think it might be 
done? Oh, if you only would help 
me — 

Kina: I’m afraid there’s no use your 
speaking to me, Madam. I’m only 
the King. 

Moruer Eartu: Only the King? The 
King of the Fairies? (Obviously im- 
pressed she sinks in a low bow) Oh, 
your majesty, I didn’t recognize you. 

Kina: That’s not surprising. No one 
ever does. No one ever heard of me. 

Moruer Eartu: But I have heard of 
you, your majesty. 

Kine: I don’t know where. The fairy- 
tale writers all neglect me. Everyone 
neglects me. 

Mortuer Eartu: How can you say 
that, your majesty, when Shake- 
speare, one of the greatest writers of 
all time, put you into his famous 
play? 

Kina: What’s that? 

Moruer Eartu: Why, yes — he 
mentions you often. 
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Kina (Surprised): Mentions me? 

Moruer Eartu: Of course — in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream! Why, you 
can read all about the King of the 
Fairies. 

Kune: You can, eh? Well! (He sits 
down on the edge of the throne, shoving 
the QuEEN over) Move over, my 
dear. 

QueEN: Oh-h . . . What nonsense is 
this, Mother Earth? What nonsense 
are you putting into the King’s head? 

Moruer Eartu: But it isn’t nonsense. 

Queen: You’re simply inflating his 
ego. 

Kine: Don’t mince words, my dear. 
She’s puffing up my head and I like 
it. 

Moruer Eartu: But it’s all true — 
and a fine fellow he was, the King of 
the Fairies — masterful, too! 

Kine (Throwing out his chest): Master- 
ful, huh? Masterful! Well! Mother 
Earth, perhaps you shall have your 
new dress for Easter — 

QuEEN: My dear, there’s no use our 
raising her hopes. You know it’s im- 
possible. (Looking at him) Impos- 
sible! 

Kina (Sinking back a little): Yes, yes — 
I — I suppose it is — 

Mornuer Eartu: Your majesty, there’s 
another play of Shakespeare’s that I 
think you might be interested in. Of 
course this one isn’t about fairies — 
but I — I just thought it might give 
you an idea. It’s called The Taming 
of the Shrew — 

Kine: The Taming of the Shrew — 
(Light dawning) The Taming of the 
Shrew! 

QurEN (Rising): This has gone far 
enough — 

















Kina (Masterfully): Sit down, my 
dear. (She looks at him) I said — sit 
down, my dear. (She does so) Mother 
Earth, you shall have your new dress 
for Easter. You shall have it at 
once! 

Moruer Eartu: At once? Oh, your 


majesty! 

QuEEN (Weakly): At once? 

Kina: Be quiet. . . . Fairies, all of you 
that are here — gather the finest 


flowers as fast as you can from every 
one of these beds. 

Boy Farrres (Beginning to snip): Yes, 
your majesty; yes, your majesty. 
(They scurry about. The Girt Farrres 
look at the QuEEN, then begin to 
scurry about, too.) 

Kine: Roseblossom, Violet, Marigold 
—go at once and tell the other 
fairies to gather together all the dew- 
drops, the sunbeams, the green 
mosses, the flowers from the other 
gardens, everything they have, and 
put them into the magic box. 

RosEBLOSSOM, VIOLET and MARIGOLD 
(As they run off): Yes, your majesty; 
yes, your majesty — 

Kina: There! I guess we can do things 
in a hurry if we have to. (Very 
pleased with himself) In a few mo- 
ments, Mother Earth, you shall have 
your new spring dress. 

Moruer Eartu: Oh, your majesty, 
how can I ever thank you — 

Kine: Don’t thank me. Glad you can 
take your dress with you. I never did 
like that trip out in the world — 
much rather stay home with my 
slippers. So would the Queen. (T'urn- 
ing to the QUEEN) Wouldn’t you, my 
dear? 

Queen: Why, I — (He looks at her 





sternly) Yes, my love. (RosEBLos- 

som, VIOLET and MARIGOLD come in 
again followed by several other Farrres 
who are still heaping flowers, glass 
beads and bits of shiny stuff into a 
long flat satin box. MARIGOLD carries 
the lid of the box which has “Fairy- 
land” printed on it in big sparkling 
letters.) 

RosEBLOssomM, VIOLET and MarIGoLp 
(As they enter): Here it is — here it 
is — Mother Earth’s new dress! 

Otuer Farries (As they enter): We 
hurried — we hurried! Now, ’tis 
finished! (The Fatrres who have been 
picking flowers onstage all rush around 
too, putting their flowers on the top.) 

Moruer Eartu (Peering into the boz, 
excitedly): Oh, it’s so beautiful — 
the loveliest one I’ve ever had! 
Such fresh crisp shades of green — 
such sparkling jewels — such beauti- 
ful flower embroidery — 

Kina: And in plenty of time for Easter. 
Won’t the world be surprised to 
wake up and find Mother Earth all 
decked out on Easter Morn? 

Moruer Eartu (Sniffing): And it 
smells so sweet — 

KrneG: Naturally. You’ll smell like the 
very first breath of spring! Now, 
fairies, will you please close the box! 
(MariGoup with the help of the others, 
puts the lid on the box. The KiNG con- 
tinues) And the Queen will wave her 
magic wand over it. 

QUEEN: Why not you? You seem to be- 

Kina: I am the King, but in this, my 
dear, we need the woman’s touch. I 
command you. (The QuEEN waves 
her wand over the box, and you see the 
sparkling letters “Fairyland” on the 
lid.) 





Kine: Now, Mother Earth, with that 
wave of the Queen’s wand, it has all 
been stitched together. Everything 
has been arranged, the flowers in 
their proper place, the dewdrops, the 
sunlight. It will fit you perfectly. 

Moruer Eartu (Happily): Oh, your 
majesty. 

Kins: Roseblossom, Violet, Marigold 
— you may carry the box to the door 
for Mother Earth; the rest of you 
may be excused. 

Aut Farries (Rushing out left): Thank 
you, your majesty. 

Moruer Eartu (Moving right): Oh, 
your majesty, how can I ever thank 
you enough? 

Kine (Taking the QuEEN’s arm and 
walking right, preparing to show 
Moruer Eartu out): Don’t men- 
tion it. The Queen and I are honored 
to have served you. 

QUEEN (Small voice): Yes, indeed. 

Krna: I'll just unlock the door for you, 
Mother Earth. (Turning to the 
QuEEN) My dear, the key! 

QuEEN: Yes, of course. (She hands him 
the key again and RosEBLOssom, 
VIOLET and MariGcoup hand MoTHER 
Eartu her box, then move upstage of 
door to hold it against the wind.) 

Moruer Eartu: Again, may I say 
thank you. You’ve made me so 
happy. To think I'll have my new 
dress for Easter! 

QurEN: Of course we can’t always 
promise it for then — you under- 
stand that? (The Kina is unlocking 
the door. He stops to look at the 
QUEEN.) 

Kine: Can’t we, my dear? 

QuEEN: Why, I — I don’t know. What- 


ever you say. 

Kine (Satisfied): Well, we'll see. (He 
opens the door.) And the best of luck, 
Mother Earth! 

Moruer Eartu (All smiles as she goes 
out with her box): And may you all 
have a happy springtime in Fairy- 
land! (The K1na closes the door again 
with the help of RoseBLoom, VIOLET 
and Mariaoup. Then he locks it, and 
turning to the QUEEN, he pointedly 
puts the key in his pocket.) 

Kine: I think I'll keep this myself in 
the future. (The QuEEN looks at him 
a moment. Then suddenly smiles.) 

QueEEN: Very well, my love. 

Kine: You don’t mind? 

QureEn: Of course I don’t mind. 

Kine: But I can’t understand you’re 
being so — so — 

QuEEN: Easy to handle, you mean? 
Well, I’m enjoying it. I’m enjoying 
your being so masterful. 

RosEBLossom: But majesty, it’s very 
confusing — 

VioLeT: Upsetting. We don’t know 
which to obey — 

MariGotp: You or the King. 

QuEEN: Why, the King of course. 
(She glances at him. He is beginning 
to look sleepy. He yawns and stretches) 
But — if he should happen to doze 
off — (The Kina moves to the throne 
and sits down, his head falling forward 
a little) I say, if he should happen to 
doze off, why, then of course, you’ll 
obey me. 

RosesBLossom: Yes, your majesty, we 
understand. 

VioLeT: The King has had his day. 

MariGcoup: Long live the Queen! 

THE END 
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Bright Corner 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
HESTER 
DOLORES 
CHARLOTTE 
GRACIE 
JACKIE 
BERT 
DICKIE 
NOEL 
Otp Mr. Symgs, an old man 
Aunt Hep, an old lady 
Nancy, a little neighbor 
8 LitrLe Bricut Rays 

ScENE 1 

SeTTinG: A street. 

At Ruse: Children are all playing Ring- 
around-Rosy or some other game such 
as Farmer in the Dell. Enter right, in 
great excitement, OtD Mr. Symes 
and Aunt Hep. 

Otp Mr. Symzs (Angrily, brandishing 
his cane at them): Such a noise! Such 
an outlandish noise. Can’t you 
children think of anything to play 
that isn’t noisy? 

Noe (Earnestly) : Oh yes, sir. We could 
play “Button, button,” but then 
perhaps (Sighs) we might laugh 
when the button is found. 

Aunt Hep (Huffily): Laugh, laugh, 
that’s all you do. Life is a serious 
matter. It’s about time you learned 
that. A body can’t get anything done 
around here, what with you young- 
sters always laughing and carrying 


The children 


on. And twice you’ve awakened the 
baby. 

Gracie: Oh, dear me. We didn’t know 
the baby was asleep. 

Aunt Hep: The baby always sleeps at 
this time of the day. If you knew 
anything about babies, you’d know 
that. 

Outp Mr. Symes (Placatingly): Well, 
now, they’re too young to know 
much about babies. I’ll say that for 
them. (Angrily again) But you’re not 
too young to make a lot of noise. 

JackiE: We'll try to be quiet. We'll try 
to think of some quiet games. 

Otp Mr. Symes: You’re a good boy, 
Jackie. (Testily) Well, see that you 
do think up some quiet games, or I’ll 
have to speak to your father. 

Aunt Hep: And if you wake the baby 
again you'll just have to come in and 
take care of him for me. 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, but we’d like that. 

Aunt Hep (With her hands on her hips) : 
Oh, you would, would you? Well, 
listen here, my fine young lady, 
don’t you try to wake my baby just 
because you think it would be fun to 
take care of him. (To Otp Mr. 
Symes, confidentially) I don’t know 
what the world is coming to. Chil- 
dren aren’t like what they were in 
my day to be sure. 

Oup Mr. Symes (Snickers): No, thank 
Heaven. They were bad enough 





then. 

Aunt Hep (Indignantly) : Sir! 

Otp Mr. Symes (Hastily): No offense, 
Madam. No offense. (He hobbles out, 
right, followed quickly by AunT Herp.) 

Hester (With a deep sigh): It must be 
awful to get as old and crabby as 
Aunt Hep and old Mr. Symes. You 
might think it was Aunt Hep’s own 
baby. She makes so much fuss about 
it. 

Do.ores: Why? Whose baby is it? 

Hester: It’s her daughter’s baby, but 
her daughter works so she has to 
take care of it. 

Hester (Thoughtfully): Well, I bet she 
gets tired taking care of a baby, 
Dolores. Maybe that’s why she’s so 
cross. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, old Mr. Symes 
hasn’t got a baby to take care of. He 
doesn’t need to be so cranky. 

Gracie: No, he hasn’t got a baby to 
take care of, but he can’t see very 
well, and he has a hard time getting 
around on account of his rheu- 
matism. 

Dickie: I guess we were a little noisy. 

Bert (Sits down disconsolately on a 
box): Gee, this is a stupid, dark old 
world. You can’t do this, and you 
can’t do that without somebody 
yiping about it. (Enter Nancy left, 
carrying a basket of flowers.) 

Nancy (Gaily): Hi, gang. What’s the 
matter? You look as though you’d 
lost your last friend. 

Noet (Kicks at a pebble): Aw, this is a 
crumby old world. 

Nancy: What’s crumby about it? 

Jackie: He means it’s a gloomy old 
place. 

Nancy: But what’s gloomy about it? 


My mother says that when things 
look dull and sad you have to make 
your own bright corner. My bright 
corner is a bed of bright flowers. I’ve 
just picked some bunches of them to 
bring around to some people who are 
sick or who have to stay in the house 
all the time. I’m bringing one bunch 
to Aunt Hep. She loves flowers. And 
one bunch to old Mr. Symes. He 
can’t see them very well, but he can 
smell them. (Holds up a bunch, and 
lets the children smell their fragrance) 
Aren’t they lovely? So long, gang. 
Keep on being gloomy, if you want 
to, just because you can’t do as you 
please. But not me. (She skips out, 
right.) 

CHARLOTTE: Well, would you listen to 
Nancy. She lives in a shabby little 
house with an old tumbledown fence 
around it. She’s got about ten 
brothers and sisters, and yet she’s the 
happiest one of the lot. 

Gracie (Thoughifully): Bright corner? 
Maybe she’s got something there. 
Maybe we could all manage a bright 
corner of some sort. But how? (The 
E:cut Litre Bricut Rays skip in, 
four right, and four left, to the tune of 
some gay, sprightly music. They form 
a semi-circle around group and sing 
“Brighten the Corner.’’) 

Nog : Everybody talks so much about 
bright corners, and brightening corn- 
ers. But what is a bright corner, and 
how does one begin to make one? 

ist Bricut Ray: 


A bright corner is a place where you 


Can find some cheerful thing to do; 

Perhaps a place where flowers bloom 

To brighten some dark, lonely 
room. 
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2np Bricut Ray: 
To make one you can start today; 
To make one in your work or play. 
To some a bright corner may be 
A bookshelf in some library. 
3rD Bricnut Ray: 
Your corner may be anywhere. 
Be sure to keep it bright and fair 
With deeds of love and smiles of 
cheer. 
Your corner will be bright all year. 
47H Bricut Ray: 
Your corner may be on this street 
Where people pass with hurrying 
feet. 
Aunt Hep would like, I have no 
doubt, 
Someone to wheel the baby out. 
5TH Bricut Ray: 
And poor old Mr. Symes can’t read. 
A pair of eyes he’d surely need 
To read the news to him each day 
And make his corner bright and 
gay. 
6TH Bricut Ray: 
And here’s a tip for everyone. 
Your mothers need some errands 
done 
To make their corners bright, then 
see 
If you can’t do them cheerfully. 
7TH Bricut Ray: 
The sunshine that you spread each 
day 
When you smile in your work or 
play 
Counts more than you may ever 
know, 
And makes your own bright corner 
grow. 
8TH Bricut Ray: 
The things you do may seem too 
small 


To help the world along at all. 
But every little thing you do! 
Will make some corner bright for 
you. 
(They all sing to the tune of “Brighten 
the Corner.’’) 
We are little rays of sunshine flitting 
o’er your way 
That reflect the bright and morn- 
ing star. 
Do your best in every little thing you 
do today. 
Brighten the corner where you are. 
Brighten the corner where you are. 
Brighten the corner where you are. 
Wherever you may be, whether near 
or far, 
Brighten the corner where you are. 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Settinec: The same street, at NaNcy’s 
house, the next day. 

AT Rise: Nancy comes out the front 
door with a small watering pot in her 
hand. She waters the flowers in the box. 
Enter right, the four boys, Jackts, 
Bert, Norex, and Dickie. 

Dickie: Hi, Nancy. Hyah? 

Nancy (Turns about): Hi, boys. Oh, 
I’m fine, thanks. And you? 

Bert: We're fine, Nance. Say, that 
was quite a little lesson we got 
yesterday. 

Nancy: Yes. I heard about it. Those 
girls are all going to be Rays of Sun- 
shine in a pageant tonight. 

JACKIE (In surprise): They are? Who 
sicked ’em on us, I’d like to know. 
You? 

Nancy: Don’t be silly. They were 
going over to my house to practice — 








so they just stopped in the middle of 

the street, and practiced for you. 

Noe. (Thoughtfully): Well, maybe it 
was a pageant, but the ideas weren’t 
bad. (Enter the girls, Hester, CHar- 
Lorre, Dotores, and Gracie.) 

Gracie: We girls have started a bright 
corner already. What are you boys 
doing about it? 

Dickie: Oh, that’s a secret — until you 
tell us yours first. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, we’re clearing out 
the old dump on Ruggles Street. 
We’re going to make a playground 
there. 

Hester: The man who owns it said we 
could. He’s going to give us a lease 
on it for two years. 

Nancy (Puzzled): A lease? 

Do.ores: Sure. You know, signing it 
over to us so that we could improve 
it, and use it. Now it’s just an eye- 
sore. We’re going to make a bright 
corner out of it. 

Gracie: We’re going to plant flowers 
and vegetables there, and my dad 
says that one of the men in his Club 
will give us a swing. 

Noet: Huh. We boys could make you 
a swing. We’ll help you to make the 
bright corner. 

Nancy (Wistfully): May I help, too? 

Do.tores: Why, of course, Nancy. I 
should hope so. You’re the one who 
gave us the idea — you and the girls 
in the pageant. 

Hester: We'll give some of the flowers 
to sick people and shut-ins, and we'll 
give vegetables to the poor. 

JACKIE: Gee! (Enthusiastically) In that 

way one bright corner just naturally 





makes another bright corner. 

Cuaruotre: Well, I’ve got to run 
along, gang. I promised Aunt Hep 
I’d take the baby out this afternoon 
so she could go shopping. (Fvits) 

Do.ores: Well, it’s certainly lots more 
fun to keep busy and do things for 
people than to just run around and 
play and make a lot of noise. (Enter 
Aunt Hep, right, and Otp Mr. 
SyMEs, arm in arm. He still hobbles 
on his cane.) 

Outp Mr. Symes: I thought I heard 
voices. 

Jackie: Yes, sir, you did. But we 
weren’t being noisy. 

Op Mr. Symes: No, that’s why I only 
thought I heard voices, young man. 
I wasn’t sure. And let me tell you, 
it was a pleasure to hear you read 
the news to me last night, and the 
editorials, and — even the funnies. 
(Giggles) Ha ha. I’m still laughing. 

JacKIE (Modesily): Oh, that’s all right, 
sir. I enjoyed it. I’ll be in again for a 
while after supper. 

Aunt Hep: And it’s grand to have 
someone take the baby out so I can 
go shopping. By the way, Jackie, Mr. 
Symes is having supper over at my 
house tonight, so you’d better come 
over there. I’ll have a nice piece of 
homemade apple pie there for you 
and some ice cream. 

Otp Mr. Symes: Well now, I don’t 

rightly remember much about the 

children in my day, but if they were 
anything like the children of this day 
and age, they must have been pretty 
good to know. Yes, sir! 

THE END 
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All In Favor 


by Morton K. Schwartz 


Characters 
EDDIE 
Nancy 
SIDNEY 
HARRIET 
Tom 
DoroTHY 
ALVIN 

Time: A summer afternoon. 

SettinG: A backyard, just outside a 
shack — the Aces’ clubhouse. 

At Rise: Nancy, a neatly-dressed girl 
of about 13, 8 patiently leaning 
against the wall of the shack, next to 
the door. Presently Eppie, a little 
boy of about 10, comes walking on. 

Eppie: Hello, Nancy. 

Nancy: Hello. 

Epp1e: What are you doing? 

Nancy: Can’t you see? I’m standing 
here waiting. (She is annoyed.) 

Eppre: Oh. (He moves next to Nancy, 
and leans on the wall the way she is 
doing) What are you waiting for? 

Nancy: We’re having a meeting. 

Epp1e: Who’s having a meeting? 

Nancy: We... our club. 

Eppie: What club? 

Nancy: The Aces. 

Epp1e: How soon does it begin? 

Nancy (Annoyed): Why don’t you stop 
bothering me, Eddie? You have your 
own friends to play with. 

Eppre: I can’t find any of them. 

Nancy: Then play ball or something. 
I’m busy. 
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Eppre: You won’t be busy till the 
meeting begins, will you? 

Nancy: It’s going on right now. 

Eppie: Where? 

Nancy: In the clubhouse, of course. 
(She motions back to it.) 

Eppie: Well, if the meeting is going on 
in the clubhouse, how come you’re 
out here? 

Nancy: Because this is my first meet- 
ing, and I have to be elected to the 
club. Now stop asking questions. 

Eppre: Then you’re not in the club yet? 

Nancy: I told you to stop asking ques- 
tions! 

Eppie: That wasn’t a question. I just 
said “then you’re not in the club 
yet.” 

Nancy: Well, you said it with a rising 
inflection, and that makes it a ques- 
tion. 

Epp1e: What’s a rising inflection? 

Nancy: It’s a rising tone in your voice 
when you ask a question — and any- 
way I said I won’t answer any more 
questions, so I won’t tell you. 

Epprie: All right then, I’ll just say it 
plain — you’re not in the club yet. 

Nancy: That’s right. But I will be in 
it in about five minutes, because 
they’re electing me right now. 

Eppir: Maybe they won’t let you in. 

Nancy: Don’t be silly. Of course they 
will. 

Eppre: I don’t see how you can tell 
beforehand. 





Nancy: I only need a majority to vote 
for me. There are only five kids in 
the club, so all I need is three votes. 

Epp1e: Maybe you won’t get three. 

Nancy: Of course I will. Why, three of 
the kids are my best friends. There’s 
Harriet, Sidney, and Tom. They’llall 
vote for me, I’m certain. That makes 
a majority without even counting 
the other two. 

Eppie: Then I guess you'll get in. Can 
I join the club? 

Nancy (Jmpatiently): Of course not! 

Epp1e: Why not? 

Nancy: You’re too young. And you 
have different friends. 

Epp1e: I know Harriet, and Sidney and 


Tom ... and you. You'll vote for 
me, won’t you? 
Nancy: Well . . . yes, I would vote for 


you. But you wouldn’t be elected 
anyway, because the others wouldn’t. 

Epp1e: I think I would. When you get 
inside, tell them that I want to join. 
(There is the sound of movement inside 
the clubroom. Nancy stands and 
straightens her dress. In a few mo- 
ments, SipNEY opens the door, steps 
out, and closes the door behind him. 
SIDNEY is about the same age as 
NANCY.) 

Nancy: Hello, Sidney. Is the voting 
done yet? 

Sipney (Hesitant): Er . . . yes, Nancy 
... yes, it’s done. 

Nancy: Let’s go inside then. (She 
starts in.) 

Eppre: Don’t forget I want to join, 
Nancy. 

Sipney (Keeping Nancy back): Er. . 
wait a second, Nancy. There’s er ... 
something I want to talk to you 
about. 


Nancy (Wonderingly): Why .. . what 
is it, Sidney? 

Sipney: Well, er . . . it’s about, er... 

Nancy (Noticing that Eppre is listen- 
ing): Go away, Eddie! (Eppiz 
doesn’t move) Eddie! I said go away! 
Sidney has something to tell me. It 
might be some secret rules of the 
club or something, and you’re not 
supposed to hear. (EppIE moves a 
step or two away, but remains in ear- 
shot.) 

Sipney: Er...no, Nancy... it isn’t 
about the rules. 

Nancy: What is it then? 

Sipney: It’s about the vote. I have to 
explain... 

Nancy: Isn’t the vote done? Do you 
have to vote again? 

Sipney: Yes, yes . . . it’s done. I want 
to explain the way it came out. You 
SGb. ORs 

Nancy (Joyfully): Was I elected unani- 


mously? 

Srpney: Er, no... no, Nancy... not 
exactly. That is . . . you weren’t 
elected .. . 


Nancy: Unanimously? 

Sipney: No, no... you weren’t elected 
...er...atall. (Nancy is dumb- 
founded) What I mean to say is 
that... you, er... didn’t get in. 

Nancy (Astounded): Didn’t get in! 

Srpney: No, no... you, er. . . you see, 
you didn’t receive a majority of the 
votes. 

Nancy: B-but . . . th-that’s impossible! 
You ... y-you must have counted 
them incorrectly . . . or gotten them 
mixed up or something! It’s . . . it’s 
impossible! 

Sipney: We counted them a few times. 
That’s the way it came out. 
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Nancr: B-but . . . I only needed three 
votes to get in, isn’t that right? 
ms —_ that’s right. I guess you 
; . you didn’t get the three, 
Pe s sail (Hastily) Of course I voted 
for you; you know that. J tried to 
get you in. I spoke for you and every- 


thing . . . but, well . . . the others, I 
guess. 

Nancy: B-but . . . how many votes did 
I get? 


Swner (Quickly): Oh, you almost 
made it. You were barely one vote 
shy, that’s all. Only one vote. _ 
needed three and you got . 
two .. . just one short, that’s “all. 

Nancy (A catch in her voice) : C-couldn’t 
you do something . . . make an ex- 
ception or. . .? 

Sipney: We'd like to, Nancy, honestly. 
But you know how those things are. 
It would be all right with me, of 


course . . . but the others . . . you 
know how it is. 
Nancy (Near tears): Well... well... 
Smney: I’m really sorry, Nancy, 


honestly. Well . . . have to, er, get 
back inside . . . meeting going on. 
See you later, Nancy. (He starts for 
the clubhouse door.) 

Nancy (Barely keeping back her tears) : 
Sidney ... 

Sipney: Yes, Nancy? Glad to do any- 
thing for you. 

Nancy: C-could you ask Harriet to 
come out? 

Srpney: I'll try, Nancy . . . but the 
meeting is going on . . . I’ll tell her, 
and she’ll probably be able to come 
out in a few minutes, if you want to 
wait. 

Nancy: All right. Tell her to try to 
make it as soon as she can. And... 
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thanks for voting for me and every- 
thing. 

Sipney: Oh, er. . . sure, Nancy. I cer- 
tainly wanted you in the club. (He 
exits into the clubhouse. A moment or 
two later, Nancy bursts into tears, 
and covers her mouth and nose with a 
handkerchief as she cries.) 

Eppie (After awhile): I told you. 

Nancy (Sobbing): Go away. 

Eppre: Now you’re not going to the 
meeting. 

Nancy: Go away. 

Epp1e: Do you want to play ball with 
me? 

Nancy (Still sobbing): No. 

Eppre: Do you think I’ll be elected to 
the club now? 

Nancy (Sobbing and angry): No! 

Eppre: I guess they won’t even vote 
for me. (Pauses) Are you going to 
try to get in again next week? 

Nancy: No. 

EppiE: The week after? 

Nancy: No. (Wipes tears from her eyes 
with handkerchief. After a few mo- 
ment’s silence, the door to the clubhouse 
opens, and HaRRIET slips out — and 
shuts the door again) Harriet! 

Harriet: I’m .. . I’m awfully sorry, 
Nancy. Sidney told you what hap- 
pened, didn’t he? 

Nancy: Y-yes ... b-b-but... 

Harriet: You just missed by one vote. 
Of course J voted for you. You 
know that. 

Nancy: Yes, Harriet . . . b-but . 

Harriet: It was the others, I guess. . . 

Nancy: It couldn’t have been a mis- 


take ...? 
Harriet: I, er... I thought it was at 
first . . . and we recounted the votes. 


But it was correct the first time . . 








you only had two votes. I really 

thought you were going to get many 

more than that, but . . . well I don’t 

know what happened. Of course . . . 

you know we only have a small club- 

house and everything . . . and maybe 
some of the members figured . . . well, 
you know. (Nancy sobs and cries) 

You... er, you don’t feel bad, do 

you? 

Nancy (Through tears): N-no. I d-don’t 
mind. 

Harriet: We’re having a party at my 
house this Saturday, and... 

Nancy: Y-your house? 

Harriet (Hastily): Well . . . I’m not 
giving it myself .. . it’s the club. 
And only the members can come . . . 

Nancy: Oh. (More tears.) 

Harriet: Er... how about... er. 
how about going to the movies with 
me later today? 

Nancy: N-no thanks. I’m going home. 

Harriet: All right. Well, I better get 
back to the meeting. See you later, 
Nancy. (She exits into the clubhouse.) 

Eppie (After a pause): Nancy . . . (She 
doesn’t answer) Nancy .. . 

Nancy (After a little while): What? 
(She wipes tears from her eyes.) 

Eppre: Why don’t we start a club? 

Nancy: I don’t want to be in any club. 
I never want to be in one. 

Eppre: You felt just the opposite five 
minutes ago. 

Nancy: I changed my mind. 

Eppie (After a silence): How do you 
start a club? 

Nancy: Oh . . . I don’t know exactly. 
You get a few people together and 
start one. 

Eppre: How many people? 

Nancy: I don’t know. (Sobbing) Can’t 
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you stop asking me silly questions? 

Eppre: Is three enough? 

Nancy: I suppose so. There’s no exact 
amount. 

Eppre: Is two enough? 

Nancy (Impatiently): Any amount is 
enough! 

Eppre: How about one? 

Nancy: Let me alone. 

Eppte: I guess one is enough too, then. 
I guess I could start a club myself. 

Nancy: Do anything you please. 

Epprie (After thinking for a few mo- 
ments): I’m starting a club. Do you 
want to be in it, Nancy? 

Nancy: No. 

Eppre: Well, I’m in it. That makes one. 
Let’s see . . . I guess I’m President. 

Nancy: Go away. 

Epp1e: Does the president decide when 
there are going to be meetings? (No 
answer) Nancy . . . does the presi- 
dent... 

Nancy (Angrily): Yes, yes! Can’t you 
be still? (Sobs a bit.) 

Eppre: Well, let’s see . . . (Ponders) I 
think I’ll have a meeting. (Thinks 
another moment) Nancy, you'll have 
to go away. Only members can at- 
tend meetings. 

Nancy: Go away yourself. (Eppiz 
thinks again, and then moves a few 
steps away and sits down, to start his 
“meeting.” After a short silence, the 
clubroom door opens again, and Tom 
emerges, shutting the door after him.) 

Tom: Hello, Nancy. 

Nancy: Hello. 

Tom: Did they tell you what happened? 

Nancy (Sulkily): Yes. 

Tom: It’s really a shame. Of course, J 

voted for you. I thought you would 

surely be elected. 
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Nancy: Thanks, Tom. 

Tom: You only missed by one vote, you 
know. I thought maybe we could 
make an exception, but you know 
how clubs are .. . 

Nancy (Sobs): Yes. 

Tom: We're having a picnic Sunday . . . 
would you like to...er. 

Nancy: No. 

Tom: Well, all right. They probably 
wouldn’t want anyone who wasn’t a 
member to come along anyway. 
Well, . . . (Awkwardly) Vl... I’ll see 
you later. Have to get back to the 
meeting . . . (He goes back into the 
clubhouse.) 

Eppie (Getting up and coming over to 
Nancy afler a pause): Nancy ... I 
have good news for you. (No an- 
swer) You were just elected to my 
club. 

Nancy: I don’t want to be in your club. 

Eppte: You have to be. You were 
elected. (No answer) You were 
barely elected by one vote. But it 
was a majority, and you’re a mem- 
ber. 

Nancy (Dryly): That’s good. 

Eppre: And you got in unan . . unani- 
mous...ly... (He has trouble pro- 
nouncing it) ... by one vote. (NANCY 
says nothing) Now there are two 
members in my club. (A pause) 
Nancy... 

Nancy: What? 

Eppie: Am I still the President? 

Nancy: If you want to be. 

Eppre: All right. You’re the vice- 
president. Should we have any 
treasurer? 

Nancy: You don’t need a treasurer. 

Eppie: But my father is in a club, and 
they have a treasurer. My father is 
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the treasurer. 

Nancy: You don’t need a treasurer 
unless there’s some money. 

Eppre: What’s the treasurer’s job? To 
spend the money? 

Nancy: He keeps the money. That’s 
what a treasurer is for. 

Eppre: Well, whose money is it? 

Nancy: The club’s money. 

Eppie: Where are we going to get 
money? 

Nancy: We’re not going to get any. 

Eppre: Do you think we'll need a 
treasurer then? (Their conversation is 
interrupted by noises coming from in- 
side the clubhouse. There is a sound of 
moving benches, and then a pounding 
of a gavel. Then Tom’s voice is heard 
saying “Tfeeting adjourned.” There is 
more scraping of benches, and the 
door opens and SIpNEY emerges. A 
moment later Harriet and Tom step 
out.) 

SipnEy (Seeing Nancy): Oh hello, 
Nancy. Are you still here? 

Nancy: Yes. 

Siwney: We...er.. . just finished our 
meeting. 

Harriet: Nancy . . . we decided you 
can come to the party Saturday 
night. Er . . . a couple of the other 
kids won’t be able to be there. 

Nancy: I... I’m not coming. 

Tom: But it’s all right, Nancy, even if 
you aren’t a member. 

Nancy: Thanks, but I can’t. 

Smpnry (To Harriet): Never mind, 
Harriet — we'll have enough. 

Harriet: Well... 

Tom (Jo Harriet and Sipney): Let’s 
go to the drugstore and have a soda. 

Sipney: All right. Come on. 

Harriet (70 Nancy): You can come 


with us if you want to, Nancy. 

Nancy: No... I have to go home. (She 
barely keeps from crying.) 

Harriet: Well . . . bye, Nancy. 

Nancy: Goodbye. 

Tom and Sipney: Goodbye, Nancy. 
(Harriet, Tom and Sipney ezit to 
one side.) 

Eppre (After the three are off): If they 
don’t want you in the club, why do 
they want you to have a soda with 
them? 

Nancy: But they do want me. They’re 
my friends. Harriet, Tom and Sid- 
ney voted for me. 

Eppre: Didn’t you only get two votes? 

Nancy: Yes... 

Eppre: Then how could they all have 
voted for you? Harriet, Tom and 
Sidney make three. 

Nancy (Counting on her fingers): Har- 
riet ... Tom... Sidney. 

Eppte: See? Three. 

Nancy: But . . . but you heard what 
they said, didn’t you? They all 
wanted me in the club. (At this point, 
Dorotuy and Atvin, the other two 
club members, are coming out of the 
door of the clubhouse.) 

Dorortuy: Oh . . . there she is, Alvin. 

ALvIN: Hello... er... what was your 
name again? 

Nancy (Turning): Nancy. 

Dororny: Oh, that’s right. Where do 
you live? 

Nancy: On Jay Street. Near the school. 

Dorortny: Oh. 

ALvin: Are you going to be at the 
party Saturday night? 

Nancy: No. Only club members can 
attend. 

Dorotuy: Well, Alvin and I aren’t 
going. 





Nancy: You’re not? 

Atvin: No. We had a big argument just 
before, in the meeting. We didn’t 
like that rule. 

Nancy: Oh. 

Dororuy (Jo Nancy): I’m sorry you 
didn’t get in the club. You seem like 

‘a nice girl. 

Nancy: 1... only got two votes. 

Atvin: Don’t you have any friends in 
the club that you know? Don’t you 
know Harriet, or Sidney, or Tom? 

Nancy: I know all three of them. 
They’re all my friends. 

Dorotny: All? I don’t see how that 
could be. You only need three votes 
to get in. 

Nancy: Well. . . Harriet said she voted 
for me. And so did Tom, and so did 
Sidney. That’s three right there. 
(She sobs a bit again) But I only got 
two. 

Dorotuy (Surprised): But I voted for 
you! 

Atvin: And so did I! 

Dorortuy: Even though we never met 
you before, Alvin and I both thought 
you seemed like a nice girl, and 
would be a good member for the 
club; and we voted for you. 

Nancy: B-but ... 

Atvin: Why, I counted the votes my- 
self. Here . . .! (He reaches into a 
pocket) I crushed them up and put 
them into my pocket. (He pulls out 
the votes and smoothes them open one 
by one) Here’s mine . . . see? We put 
our initials on them. A.H. It says 
“‘ves.”” (Nancy looks over ALVIN’s 
shoulder and nods.) And here’s 
another “‘yes.”’ 

Dorotuy: That’s mine! Those are my 
initials — D.M. 
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Atvin: And these other three are 
“No’s.” Tom, Harriet and Sidney 
wrote those. 

Nancy: Then none of them voted for 
me! And they all said they did! 

Atvin: Gosh! 

Dorotny: That was ceertainly mean of 
them ! 

Atvin (To Dororny): You know, 
Dorothy, I think I’m going to quit 
the Aces. I’m sorry we started the 
club with them. We ought to have a 
club with some other kids, like 
Nancy. 

Dorortuy: That’s a good idea. Do you 
want to start a club with us, Nancy? 

Nancy: Why, I guessI1... 

Eppre (Jo Atvin and Dororny): 
Wait a minute! She can’t be in your 
club! 

Dorotuy: Why not? 

Epp1E: She’s already in one. She’s in 
my club. She was elected at the last 
meeting! 

Dororuy: Oh. 

ALVIN (Not giving Nancy a chance to 
speak): Well, why don’t we join their 





club, Dorothy? 

Dororuy: All right. Let’s do that. 

Eppre: Wait a minute. . . you can’t 
just “join.” We have to elect you at 
a meeting. 

Atvin: When is your next meeting? 

Eppre: Whenever I decide. I’m the 
President, you see. Now . . . let me 
see .. . I think we'll have one right 
away. Come on, Nancy. (He pulls 
Nancy into the clubhouse.) 

Nancy: But Eddie! 

Eppie (Pulling her along): Hurry up 
... we have to vote. (He gets her in- 
side and shuts the door. ALVIN and 
Dorotny stand by and look on curi- 
ously. In a moment, Nancy opens the 
clubhouse door and pokes her head out.) 

Nancy: You only got two votes. 

Eppre (Poking his head out beside 
Nancy’s): You were elected unan .. . 
unan ... unanimous... ly. (He has 
the same trouble pronouncing the 
word. Atvin and Dororuy look at 
each other, and then happily start into 
the clubhouse as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Bohboh, Beebee, and Booboo 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 
Bousou, the biggest clown 
BEEBEE, the middle-sized clown 
Boosoo, the littlest clown 
Tue SHop KEEPER 
Scorry 
JILL 
ROGER 
MOTHER 

Serrina: In the toy shop. 

At Rise: The three clowns are sitting in 
a row. The three children are on their 
knees beside them. The three clowns 
follow the motions in the rhymes as the 
children manipulate them. 

Scorry: Pull on his snout 

His tongue pops out! 

Rocer: Push on his chin 

His tongue pops in! 
Jr: Lift his cap 
His jaws will snap! 

Scorry: I wish we could have these 
clowns for our very own. 

Rocer: I'd like to take this littlest 
clown home with me. 

Jit: They must cost a lot of money. 
Mechanical things always do. 

Rocer: What's that mean, Jill? ’Cani- 
cal? 

Scorry: She said mechanical. 

Ju: That means toys that do things. 
They always cost a lot. 

Rocer (Looking at money in his hand): 
Wouldn’t this nickel and two pennies 
buy even the littlest one? 


Jiu: I don’t think so, Roger. 

Scorry: I have a dime and that’s two 
nickels. 

Ju: And I have a dime and a nickel 
and that’s three nickels. But I don’t 
think all of our money put together 
would be enough to buy even the 
littlest clown. 

Scorry: We could ask the Shop Keeper. 

Roger: You ask, Jill. 

Jiu: All right. Give me your money. 
(Boys give her the money.) That does 
look like a lot of money. I'll go ask. 
(Goes to SHop Kenrerr) Will all this 
money buy a clown, even the littlest 
one? 

SHop Keeper (Taking money): Now 
let me see. Seven cents and ten cents 
and fifteen cents. That makes 32 
cents in all. No, I’m afraid that isn’t 
enough, little girl, even for the littlest 
clown. But you may play with them. 

Ju: Oh, thank you! We’d like to. 

SHor Keeper: Pull on their strings 
and they'll tell you their names. 

Jitu: Oh, do they have names? (Hur- 
ries back to boys) This isn’t enough 
money to buy a clown, even the 
littlest one, but the Shop Keeper 
says we may play with them and 
that they will tell us their names if 
we pull their strings. 

Rocer: I thought they looked as if 
they had names. 

Scorry (Looking in the face of the big- 


























gest clown): Do you have a name? 
(Pulls string.) 

Bousou: Bohboh! 

Scorry (Ezxcitedly): He answered. His 
name is Bohboh. 

Jiu: I'll try mine. What is your name? 
(Pulls string.) 

BrEBEE: Beebee. 

Jit: He said Beebee just as plain. Ask 
the littlest one, Roger. 

Roger: I’d like to know your name, 
littlest clown. (Pulls string.) 

Boosoo: Booboo. 

RoceEr: That’s a good name for a baby. 

Scorry: Maybe we could give our 
victory stamps for them. 

Jit: Why, Scotty Thomas, you know 
we aren’t going to use that money. 
We're going to keep our stamps and 
bonds and let the United States use 
our money. 

Roger: Of course. We’re good Amer- 
icans. 

Scorry: We're all-out Americans. I 
didn’t really mean it, but I do wish 
we could have them for our very own. 

Moruer (Entering): Oh, there you are. 
I’ve been looking for you. What dear 
little clowns! 

Jitu: Oh Mother, they can put out 
their tongues and tell us their names. 

Scorry: See! I’ll have this clown tell 
you his name. (Pulls string.) 

Bousou: Bohboh. 

Jitu: This one can, too! (Pulls string.) 

BreBEeE: Beebee. 

Rocer: And the littlest clown has the 
funniest name. (Pulls string.) 

Boosoo: Booboo. 

Jiu: But all our money is only 32 
cents and that won’t buy even the 
littlest one. 

Roger: Scotty wanted to buy them 
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with victory stamps. 

Scorry: I was only wishing for them so 
hard that I thought maybe we could, 
but I don’t want to now. 

Moruer: I’m glad you decided that 
way, Scotty. 

Scorry: Wouldn’t I like to have Boh- 
boh for my very own! 

Rocer: Me too. I mean Booboo for my 
very own. 

Moruer: The three look as if they 
wanted to belong to you. (CLOwNs 
nod heads.) 

Scorry: Look they said “yes.” 

Jiu: They want to belong to us. 

Rocer: And we want to belong to 
them. * 

Moruer: I have a surprise for you. To- 
day I got a letter from the lady who 
lived next door to us at the lake this 
summer. And what do you think was 
in the letter? 

Rocer: A truck! 

Scotry: You know you can’t get a 
truck in a letter, Rog. Was it a letter 
for us? 

Moruenr: Well, sort of. 

Jiu: What did it say? 

Moruer: It was a card. Here it is. I’ll 
read it to you. (Takes card from 
purse) “To the three who taught me 
the elves’ language.” 

Jiu: We just told her how we thought 
elves talk. 

Scorry: They talk just as we talk. 

Rocer: Of course they do. 

Morner: Well, her letter says that she 
sold the play about elves for quite a 
lot of money and so she sent some- 
thing for you. 

Jitu: What is it, Mother? 

Moruer: An order to the Shop Keeper 
to give you your choice of the toys 





in his shop! 

Scotry: Bohboh! 

JILL: Beebee! 

Rocer: Booboo! 

Moruer (Going to the Sop Keeper): 
Here is an order for the three clowns. 
(Children work clowns.) 

Scorry: Pull on his snout 

His tongue pops out. 


Roger: Push on his chin 
His tongue pops in. 
Jr: Lift his cap 
His jaws will snap. 
(Children pull strings.) 
Boxusou: Bohboh. 
BEEBEE: Beebee. 
Boosoo: Booboo. 
THE END 


The Man in the Moon 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters ° 
WHITEHAWE, an Indian boy 
Tue Sun 
THE Moon 
Four Stars 
THE SQUIRREL 
Tue Fox 
Tue DEER 

SetrrinG: An outdoor scene. 

At Rise: WHITEHAWK comes in stealth- 
ily from the right. He carries a lasso. 
He crouches near the wall. 

Wuitenawk: I'll fix the old Sun for 
scorching my new bird-feather jacket! 
I'll fix him! (Stage becomes light as 
the Sun stands up in back of the wall, 
behind which he has been hiding. 
WHITEHAWK quickly slips the noose 
of the rope over the Sun and ties the 
other end to the tree. Then he jumps 
back, fanning himself with his hands. 
The Sun struggles to get free.) 

Sun (Angrily): Let me go! You can’t 
imprison me! I have to get to the 
other side of the world by tonight. 

WaitTeHawk: What do I care? I’m 
going to punish you for ruining my 


bird-feather jacket. It’s the very 
first jacket I ever made, and you 
spoiled it. 

Sun (Imperiously): Free me, I say! 

Wuitenawk (Laughing): I can’t. 
You’re too hot. To slip the noose over 
your head I didn’t have to touch 
you, but undoing it would be another 
matter. I’d burn to a crisp. (Exits at 
right. The Moon enters from the left. 
He takes a step, then pauses, proceed- 
ing slowly enough so that he will have 
reached the opposite side of the stage 
only at the end of the play.) 

Moon (Jn surprise): The Sun! You 
should have set by now! 

Sun (Indicating the rope about him): 
Can I help it if I haven’t? Look! 

Moon (Looking, but continuing his 
progress in the same course and 
tempo) : For goodness sakes! How did 
that happen? 

Sun: Whiteface did it. He is angry at 
me for scorching his jacket. You'll 
have to help me, Moon. 

Moon: Can’t you burn the rope? 

Sun (Crossly): You can see that I 
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can’t! It must be a magic rope. Per- 

haps Whiteface got it from the Medi- 

cine Man. 

Moon: Well, you’ve got to do some- 
thing. We can’t both shine all night. 

Sun (Appealingly): Please help me, 
Moon. 

Moon: I haven’t time. I have to keep 
rising. I can’t mix up the tides, you 
know. (The Sun sighs. The Four 
Srars enter from the left.) 

Sun (Eagerly): Help me, Stars. Help 
me get away. I’m supposed to be in 
China this very minute. (The Stars 
go to him.) 

Ist Star (Pulling at rope): We'll be 
glad to, Sun. You make us look too 
pale anyway. We'll be glad to have 
you gone. 

2np Star (Also pulling): It doesn’t 
break. (TuHrrp and Fourts Stars 
lend a hand, all jostling Sun.) 

Sun (Gasping) : Careful! You’re squeez- 
ing me! 

3rp Star (Giving up): I guess we are 
too little to help. 

4TH Star: And too weak. (First and 
Seconp Star stand aside at the left 
rear stage, and Tutrp and Fourtu at 
the right.) 

2np Star: We'll stay with you though, 
Sun. At least you won’t be lonely. 

lst Star: We have to, because it is 
really night, you know. (SquIRREL, 
Fox and Deer enter at the left. They 
look alarmed.) 

SquirrreE (Ezcitedly): It’s midnight — 
and it isn’t even dark! 

Fox: It must be that the world is 
changing. 

Deer (Drawing back from getting too 
near the Sun): Feel the heat! Maybe 

a huge forest fire is making it so 





bright. (WHITEHAWK enters from the 
right.) 

WuiTenawk: No, my friends. I cap- 
tured the Sun. See! (Points to Sun, 
who makes a wry face.) 

Sun: It’s true, forest folk: And one of 
you will have to let me free. If you 
don’t, you will never be able to sleep. 
There will never be any night. 

Deer (Forlornly): And the grass will 
all dry up! 

Fox: But we can’t free you. We’d be 
burned. 

SqurrrREL (Looking accusingly at 
WHITEHAWK): You'll have to do it, 
Whitehawk. After all, it’s your fault 
in the first place. 

WuiteHawkK (Protesting): But I would 
burn up too! I would die. 

Moon (Very near the right-hand side of 
stage): That’s all right. If you do, I’ll 
let you ride with me forever. 

3RrD Star (In awe): Just think! A boy 
in the Moon! 

Deer: And every night we shall see 
you looking down at us. 

Wairenawk: And I shall be immortal! 
But I’m no scairdy-cat boy! It takes 
a man to free the Sun! I am the Man 
in the Moon. (Walks bravely up to the 
Sun and unties the rope. Then he goes 
to the Moon, and Moon takes his 
hand. As Moon leads him offstage at 
the right, he waves goodbye to DrEr, 
Fox, and SQUIRREL.) 

Sun (Following): Oh dear! I must 
hurry. It’s nearly time to rise again. 
(Exits at right, and stage grows darker. 
Stars also exit ai right.) 

Fox: What a relief! Now we’ve day and 
night again. 


THE END 





The Pot of Gold 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Rep Farry 
ORANGE Farry 
YELLOW Farry 
GREEN Farry 
Buve Farry 
VIOLET Farry 
Rich Man 
Outp Lapy 
SuSAN 


ScENE | 

SetrinG: Outdoors after a shower. 

At Ruse: The Ratnsow Farrties dance 
onto stage. Each is wearing the color 
she represents. 

Buve Farry (Looking around): We for- 
got the Pot of Gold. 

GREEN Farry: So we did! We can’t 
stay here without it. What if some- 
one should find us, and no gold at 
our end? 

Yettow Farry (Stretching leisurely): 
Oh relax! No one has ever found us 
yet. 

GREEN Farry (With a worried frown): 
But someday someone will. Every- 
one has heard of the Pot of Gold, and 
everyone is eager to get it. 

Rep Farry: Well, I don’t care if he is. 
I think as Yellow does —- what dif- 
ference does it make? If anyone 
finds us and there is no gold to take 
home, then maybe he’ll stay and 
play with us instead. It’d be fun to 
have an earth child to play with for 
a change. 


Viotet Farry (Wistfully): Yes, it 
would, wouldn’t it? 

ORANGE Farry: Well, as for me, I’m 
just glad to be on a visit to Earth 
again. I wish the old sun would 
shine through these showers more 
often. It’s ages since we were here 
last. 

Buve Farry: Green, will you go back 
with me and get the Pot of Gold? 
GREEN Farry: Sure. It won’t take 
long, and it will be a load off my 

mind. 

Buve Farry (Looking at others): Let’s 
all go. 

YeLLow Farry: Not me. I’m having 
too good a time. (Dances about the 
stage. Others ignore the BLur Farry.) 

Buvue Farry: Well — come on then, 
Green. (BiuE and GREEN FAIRIEs 
exit.) 

Viotet Farry: People will think the 
Rainbow is fading if Green and Blue 
don’t hurry back. It’s hardly time 
to fade yet. 

ORANGE Farry: Oh, they’ll be right 
back. (GREEN and Buve Farries 
re-enter carrying the Pot of Gold be- 
tween them.) 

GREEN Farry: Here we are. Did any- 
one come? 

Ye.Luow Farry: No, but I think I see 
someone now. (Looks offstage to 
right. Others also look, shading their 
eyes with their hands.) 

Rep Farry: It’s a man. He is well 
dressed. He looks very rich. 
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Buvue Farry: Him! Goodness, he 
mustn’t find us! 

VioteT Farry: Why not? Don’t you 
think he’d play with us? 

Buvue Farry: Mercy no! He’s not in- 
terested in anything but money! All 
he wants is more and more of it. 

GREEN Farry: Then our Pot of Gold is 
not for him. Let’s go. (They start 
off toward left, except the Rep Farry, 
who lingers.) 

Rep Farry: Maybe he’d play if we 
asked him. (ORANGE Farry reaches 
back and gives her a yank.) 

ORANGE Farry: Come on. He wouldn’t 
even notice us. He has no eyes for 
anything but money. (Farries evit. 
Ricu Man enters at right.) 

Rich Man (Mopping brow): I must 
have walked miles. I could have 
sworn the Rainbow ended right here! 
But now it seems to be gone. No — 
there it is. It’s way over there now. 
(Looks off to left. Own Lapy enters 
from right.) 

Outp Lapy: Did you find it? I’ve been 
behind you all the way, but I 
couldn’t catch up. 

Ricu Man (Scornfully): Find what? 

Op Lapy: The End of the Rainbow of 
course. It was here; I saw it. You 
did too. What did you do with the 
gold? 

Ricu Man: There isn’t any gold. You 
can see for yourself that the Rainbow 
isn’t here. 

Op Lapy: But it was here. And I bet 
you found it. I bet you found the 
gold and have hidden it. I want half 
of it! I came all this way, and I 


want half. 
Ricu Man (With a sneer): You! What 
would an old thing like you do with 
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gold? You don’t need any. You’re 
used to having nothing. 

Oup Lapy (Angrily shaking her fist at 
him): You old miser! You’ve got 
everything you need. Yet you want 
more. 

Ricu Man: Well, fighting won’t get us 
anywhere. I’m going on till I find 
that Rainbow’s End. (Ezits at left. 
Oup Lapy follows. Farrres enter at 
right, carrying Pot of Gold.) 

VioLeT Farry (With satisfaction): The 
nicest part about being fairies is the 
way we can dodge people. We can 
be practically anywhere we want to 
be. 

Rep Farry: I bet the Old Lady would 
play with us. She’s not rich and 
proud. 

Buvr Farry: I’!l call her. 

GREEN Farry: And then she can have 
the Pot of Gold. It would be nice 
for her to have it. (BLUE starts to 
follow her, but OranceE holds her 
back.) 

ORANGE Farry: No, don’t bring her 
back. Let her follow the Rich Man. 
She is poor, it is true, but she is 
stingy. She wouldn’t appreciate the 
gold any more than he would. 

Buve Farry: Are you sure? 

YeLLow Farry: Yes, Orange is right. 
I’ve seen her lots of times when 
we’ve been to Earth. She’s nothing 
but a slovenly old woman. 

VioLet Farry (Looking to right): Here 
comes somebody else. Shall we 
move again? 

GREEN Farry (Looking up at the sky): 
It’s nearly time for us to go back to 
heaven anyhow. The storm has 
been over quite awhile now. 

Rep Farry (With disappointment): Oh 








not yet! It’s a little girl this time. 

BuveE Farry: It’s Susan. She is a nice 
child. She loves pretty things. She 
would adore playing with us. 

Rep Farry: Then let’s wait for her. 
Please let’s! 

GREEN Farry: Well, I suppose we 
could. We aren’t in that much of a 
hurry. What do you say? (All the 
Farrres shout “yes.” Susan enters 
at right.) 

Susan (Joyfully rushing up to them): 
Oh, I’ve found it! I’ve found the 
Rainbow! Aren’t you beautiful — 
every single one of you! Oh how 
lovely! If I could only stay with you 
forever! 

Viotet Farry (Bashfully): Are we 
really beautiful? 

Rep Farry (Eagerly): Will you play 
with us a little while? You are 
beautiful too. You're the first earth 
child we’ve ever seen close to. 

Susan (Taking the Rep and VIOLET 
Farries’ hands): Certainly I'll play 
with you. What would you like to 
play? 

BuveE Farry (Holding out Pot of Gold to 
her): Don’t you want the Pot of 
Gold? You’ve found the End of the 
Rainbow. 

Susan (Taking the pot): Pot of Gold? 

GREEN Farry: That’s at the End of the 
Rainbow. Don’t tell me you never 
heard of it! 

Susan (Thoughtfully): Yes — I guess I 
have — in stories. Is this really it? 

Viotet Farry: Look inside. (Susan 
looks inside, and lifts out piles of yel- 
low flowers.) 


Susan: Dandelions! Marsh marigolds! 
Buttercups! Aren’t they lovely. 
Are they mine? 

ALL THE Farrtes: All yours. 

GREEN Farry: Oh goodness, we must 
go. Come on, Fairies. We must go 
now. (Picking up the empty pot, she 
exits followed by the others. Susan 
watches.) 

Farrres (Calling back): Goodbye, 
Susan. 

Susan: Goodbye, Rainbow. Oh dear, 
they couldn’t stay long. But I still 
have my flowers. (Rich Man and 
Otp Woman re-enter from left.) 

Rica Man (Crossly): See! We didn’t 
get there on time. All because you 
stopped to argue with me! 

Otp Lapy: Hold your tongue. I’m 
glad we didn’t. You've got too 
much money already. 

Susan (Seeing them, and holding out her 
flowers): Look what I found. The 
Pot of Gold! 

Ricnw Man and Outp Lapy (Ezcitedly): 
Where? Where? 

Susan: Why — right here! 

Rich Man _ (Scoffing): Dandelions! 
They’re nothing but weeds! You 
must be crazy! (Ezits in disgust.) 

Op Lapy: Pot of Gold indeed! (Shak- 
ing her head, she exits mumbling.) 

Susan: It’s a shame they didn’t see 
how pretty they are. They didn’t 
even half look at them. Oh well, 
Mother will like them anyway. I'll 
take them home and show them to 
her. When I tell her I found the Pot 
of Gold, she’ll believe me. (Ezits.) 

THE END 
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Easter Egg Rolling 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
STEVIE, a little boy 
CowBoy 
INDIAN Boy 
SoLpIER Boy 
CoLoreD Boy 
CHINESE Boy 
PEDDLER 
First AMBASSADOR 
SEcoND AMBASSADOR 
COLONEL 
SMALL Tor 
MOTHER 
First Bia Boy 
Sreconp Bie Boy 
Betty, a little girl 
NURSE 
Waite House Guarp 
Scout LEADER 
Tue First Lapy 
OTHER CHILDREN 
Servic—E MEN 
SERVICE WOMEN 
OFFICERS 
Wuite House Guarps 
Secret SERVICE MEN 

Time: Easter Monday. 

Setrine: The White House Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 

At Rise: Crowds of children with 
baskets of colored eggs are entering 
through gate. White House guards, 
service men and women, and officers 
pass to and fro. A band may be play- 
ing offstage, and PEDDLER at gate ie 
crying his wares. STEVIE, a small, 
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smiling boy, in worn clothes some 
sizes too large, wanders in with the 
rest, looking about at everything. 

PEDDLER: Peanuts, popcorn, and Easter 
eggs! Get your eggs right here for 
the big egg-rolling! (The White 
House door opens, and the Am- 
BASSADOR FROM EUROPE, in morning 
suit and top hat, and the Ampas- 
SADOR FROM Asia, in flowing robes 
and turban, with an AMERICAN 
CoLonEL, in full dress uniform and 
cocked hat, etc., come down the steps 
with great dignity. Suddenly a very 
large egg rolls in at the gate, straight 
to the AMBASSADORS’ feet.) 

Ist AmBassaDOR (Jumping): Oh! A 
bomb! (Group of Boys rush in 
through gate, yelling.) 

Cowsoy: Yippee-ee! 

INDIAN Boy (Warwhoop) : A-wa-wa-wa- 
wa! 

Souprer Boy: Ack-ack-ack-ack! 

2nD AMBASSADOR: It’s a sneak attack! 

CoLoneL (Picking up egg and showing 
it to AmpBassapors): Don’t be 
alarmed. It’s only an egg. A little 
Easter custom. 

lst AmBassapoR: You mean your 
children offer eggs to the President 
at Easter? 

Souprer Boy: No, we just roll them. 

2nD AMBASSADOR: On the grounds of 
the President’s palace? 

CoLoNnEL: Why not? The White House 
belongs to the people. 





Cowpoy: It belongs to us, doesn’t it? 

SoLtpieER Boy (Pointing to letters on 
uniform): Of course; that’s what 
those letters mean — Us Americans. 

lst Ampassapor: Are all of you boys 
natives? (Boys nod.) 

2np Ampassapor: They look so dif- 
ferent! Where are you from? 

Co.orep Boy: Alabama! 

Cuinesé Boy: California! 

InDIAN Boy: Maine! 

Cowsoy: Montana! 

SotprerR Boy: New York! 

lst Ampassapor (70 Srevie): And 
this little fellow — where do you 
come from? 

Srevie: I don’t know — heaven, I 
spect. 

2np AMBASSADOR: Amazing country! 

lst Ampassapor: Let us watch this 
game of egg-rolling. 

CoLonEL: Allow me to find you seats. 
(They walk away.) 

PEDDLER: Peanuts, popcorn, and Easter 
eggs! 

Cowsoy: Come on, let’s get some more 
eggs. (They run to the PEppLER, fol- 
lowed by Stevie. A Moruer and a 
small Tor enter.) 

Tor: Ma — ma — I want an Easter 
egg! 

Moruer: Be quiet! The man hasn’t 
any more eggs. 

Tor (Louder): Ma — a — a! I want an 
Easter egg! 

Moruer: Oh, dear, I suppose I'll have 
to get you some. (Buys several pack- 
ages and gives to child, who drops one. 
Stevie picksit up and hands it to Tor.) 

Moruer (Pulling Tor’s hand away): 
Look out! He might give you germs! 

Stevie: I haven’t got any germs. I’m 
American. (Pointing to White House) 


That’s my house over there. 

Moruer: Don’t you know you oughtn’t 
to tell fibs? (Leads Tor away. Two 
big Boys run in, almost bumping into 
STEVIE.) 

lst Bia Boy: Hey, who took my egg? 

2nD Bia Boy: Findies keepies; it’s my 
egg now. 

ist Boy: Give it back! 

2nD Boy: I won’t! 

Ist Boy: Then I'll take it! (They 
scuffle.) 

2nD Boy: No, you don’t! 

ist Boy: See, you smashed it! 

2nD Boy: Now it’s nobody’s egg. 

ist Boy (Noticing Stevie): Watch out, 
don’t step on the little guy. 

2np Boy: What’s your name? 

Srevis: I’m Stevie. 

lst Boy: Who'd you come with? 

Srevie: Nobody; I came by myself. 

2np Boy: Where are your eggs? 

Srevie: I haven’t got any. 

lst Boy: How can you be in the egg- 
rolling? 

Stevie: I’m not. I like to watch. 
(Berry, a pretty little girl, nicely 
dressed and carrying a large fancy 
basket of eggs, has entered with her 
NURSE.) 

Betty: Here, little boy, you can have 
some of my eggs. 

Nurse: Miss Betty, don’t you go near 
that trash! 

Srevie (Holding out bag): It’s not 
trash, ma’am, it’s peanuts. Take 
some. (Nurse snatches Brtry’s 
hand.) 

Berry: But he hasn’t any eggs. 

Nurse: Hasn’t anything, most likely. 

Srevie: Oh, yes, I have. That big 
house over there is mine. 

Nourse: Mercy, what a naughty boy! 
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Come quick, Miss Betty; he might 

take your bag. 

Betty: Oh, yes, I forgot. (Breaks away 
and gives STEVIE a coin from purse.) 

Stevir: What’s that for? 

Betty: Because I like you. (NuRSsE 
drags BETTY away.) 

Wuite House Guarp: Step right 
along, children; keep moving now. 
Stevie: Mr. Policeman, which way is 

the egg-rolling? 

Guarp: Right over there; but a little 
chap like you’d be knocked down in 
that crowd. 

Stevie: Oh, I can get through all right. 

Guarp: Here, let the little fellow 
through. (Holds out stick. The crowd 
parts to either side, giving view of the 
rolling green, with children rolling 
eggs down and shouting and laughing.) 

Cowsoy: Watch mine go whizzing. 
Yippee! 

SoLtpriErR Boy: Watch mine; she’s a 
rocket bomb! 

lst Bia Boy: Say, who’d you take 
those eggs from? 

2np Bie Boy: Didn’t take them from 
anybody; she gave them to me. 

Scout Leaver (Blowing whistle): 
Everybody get in line now for the 
grand egg-rolling race! (Children line 
up at top of slope. STEvi1E stands close 
by.) Get ready! 

lst Bia Boy: Quit pushing! 

Scout Leaprr: On your mark! 

2np Bia Boy: Give a fellow room then! 

Scout Leaner: Get set! 

ist Boy: Look out, you! 

Scout Leaver: Go! (Blows whistle.) 

2np Boy: Look out yourself! (The boys 
bump into Srevir, who tumbles and 
rolls down the hill.) 

Voice FROM Crown: There they go! 





ANOTHER Voice: Hooray! 
Moruer: Oh, the poor little boy! 
Betty: Oh, Stevie! Look out, Stevie! 
(CHILDREN run to pick STEVIE up and 
brush him off. He is tousled and dirty, 
but still smiling) Did you get hurt? 
lst Boy: Gee, I’m sorry! 
Srevie: I guess you thought I was an 
Easter egg. 
Voice from Crowp: Who won? 
ANOTHER Voice: Who gets the prize? 
Scout Leaper: Stevie gets the prize 
for the biggest egg. (Pins large bow 
and badge, ‘‘Prize,” on Stevie. Ap- 
plause and yells. Music offstage. 
Enter from White House the First 
Lapy, with Guarps and SEcretT 
Service Men. She smiles and waves.) 
Nurse: Look! There’s Mrs. President! 
ALL: 
Hurrah for the President! 
Hurrah for the First Lady! 
Hurrah for the egg-rolling! 
Boy: Speech, Mrs. President! 
Tue First Lapy: The President and I 
are happy to see you all having such 
a good time rolling your eggs on the 
White House lawn. I wish I could 
shake hands and talk with every one 
of you, but — (Stevie mounts steps 
and stands in front of the First 
Lapy.) Who is this little boy? 
Stevie: I’m Stevie. 
Tue First Lapy: Did you wish to 
speak with me, Stevie? 
Srevie: Yes, please, ma’am. I want to 
ask you something. 
Tue First Lapy: What is it you want 
to ask me? 
Srevie: The White House — please 
tell me — does it belong to me? 
Tue First Lapy: Why — yes — it 
does, Stevie. The White House be- 








longs to all of us, and so a share of it hands with Stevir. Applause.) 
belongs to you. (As Stevie heaves a _ Berry: Stevie got to shake hands with 


deep sigh of relief and smiles, she Mrs. President! 


turns again to the Crowp) As I was Srevie: You're all right, Mrs. Presi- 
saying, I wish I might shake hands dent. Say, didn’t we have a swell 


with all of you, but since there are so egg-rolling? 


many of you, I shall choose this little 
boy to represent all the rest. (Shakes 


“er 


THE END 
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The Corner Store 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters up our stock if we’re goin’ to have to 
JOE BaILEy, owner of the grocery store get out of here? (Looking around) 
JED, manager at Bailey’s store Take a time to sell what we have on 
Mark, delivery boy hand. 
Purp, a high school boy Bartey: No use filling an order ’till you 
Mr. Porrer get it, Jed. Just because Potter 
Mr. WHETSTONE wouldn’t renew our lease is no reason 
PauL PRINGLE to think we have to move out. Maybe 
HATTIE there’s some law that says we can 
Mrs. ForREST stay. Thirty years in one place is a 
Settina: Bailey’s Corner Store. long time. 


At Rise: Mr. Batey is discovered ar- Jp: Don’t know about the law, but 
ranging display down centre. After a the boys down at the barber shop 
moment JED comes in left. He is carry- are talkin’ about how they was goin’ 
ing some papers — evidently bills of to tear this block down and build it 
lading — and mumbling to himself. all up into offices. Electric company, 
He goes behind counter. they say. 

JED (Checking bills at counter): Every- Barney: There’s been talk about 
thing came in that order but the tearin’ this block down every year. 
soap chips. Seems like it’s about time Remember back in ’29? They were 
we got a full order. Allus something going to build an apartment house 
missin’. here. No use to worry ’till Potter 

Bartey: Must have forgotten it. Re- tells us. How’d those potatoes look? 
mind them about it next time. Jp: Not bad. Have to weigh some up 
Meanwhile we have enough to get later today. Ought to weigh up some 
along on. of those kidney beans, too. 

JED: Guess we'll never get back to get- Baruey: When the boy comes back, you 
tin’ full orders. War’s been over a can have him do the beans. I don’t 
long time, now. want him to lift those heavy potato 

Bartey: We'll be back in our stride bags, though. Is Mrs. Forrest’s order 
soon. We'll just build up our stock ready? 
slowly and watch for new things Jp: Yep. Sent along a chunk of that 
coming on the market. bacon. She likes it lean. (Harrie 

Jep (Looking up from papers — slyly): Brrp comes in right — moves quickly 
Think there’s much sense to building to centre.) 
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Hattie (Gushingly): Good morning, 
Mr. Bailey, how are you this beauti- 
ful, beautiful day? I do hope your 
cold’s better. 

Baitey: "Morning, Hattie. I’m feeling 
fine, thank you. And you? 

Hattie: Good as could be expected at 
my age. (Giggles) Leastways I’m bet- 
ter off than Mrs. Riley. (Hopefully) 
Or haven’t you heard? 

Bartey: Why no. She sick? 

Hatrie (Delighted with the opening): 
Well, you know how she is. Won’t 
take a word of advice from anybody. 
I told her just last week she ought to 
see a doctor about that peculiar color 
of her skin. Jaundice, I said. Well, 
I’ve just been talking to Edna Glines 
who knows Mrs. Riley’s sister and 
she says Mrs. Riley might have to 
go to the hospital for an operation. 
(Dramatically) Gall stones. 

BaiLeyY: Now what do you know! I'll 
have to send her a basket of fruit if 
she goes. 

Hattie: Hmmm! Fruit. I want a dozen 
oranges. And Jed, don’t you dare 
put any soft ones in the bag. 

Jep (Feelingly): Why Hattie Bird, I 
never gave you any soft oranges. 
Hattie: Maybe you didn’t give them 
to me, but one did get in that order 
you sent last week. It was soft at the 
end, and I had to throw it out in the 

garbage. 

Barter: Give Hattie an extra orange, 
Jed. (Jep, grumbling to himself, goes 
to stand up right and puts oranges in 
bag.) 

Hattie (Going over to him): Are those 
Florida oranges? 

Jep (Dryly): Wal, they didn’t come 
from Maine. 


Hattie: Humph! (Pause) Have you : 


any liver? 

Jep (As he moves back to counter): Yep. 
And it’s fresh. Just came in. 

Hattie: Give me a half pound, and 
slice it thin. It’s not for me, it’s for 
the cat. 

Jep (Putting bag of oranges on counter 
as he goes to left): Half a pound of 
liver sliced thin. (Meaningly) For the 
cat! (Goes out left.) 

Hattie: Land sakes! Joe Bailey, I 
don’t know how you ever put up 
with that Jed all these years. He’s so 
fractious. 

Bartey (Chuckling): Jed’s all right, 
Hattie. He’s as kind as they come. 
Harrie: He doesn’t have much sense 
of humor. For twenty years I’ve 
been trading here, and I don’t re- 
member having heard him laugh. 

(Mrs. Forrest enters, right.) 

Mrs. Forrest (To Battery): Is my 
order ready? 

Bartey (To counter): It’s right here. 
I’ll put it in your car. (Takes box of 
groceries and goes out right during the 
following.) 

Hattie: Well, Mrs. Forrest! How are 
you today? That’s a lovely dress you 
are wearing. New, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Forrest (Somewhat flattered): 
Yes, it is new. 

Hattie (She can’t resist it): I do believe 
it makes you look a bit slimmer. 

Mrs. Forrest (Recoiling): Thank you, 
Miss Bird! (She goes out right, 
haughtily. Jep comes in left, puts 
package on counter.) 

Jep (Dryly): Here’s your liver, Hattie. 
And you don’t need to weigh it again. 
I weighed it twice. 

Hattie (She has moved to door, right, 
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whereshe stands looking out. Half to 

herself): Hramm! That is certainly 

an expensive dress. I wonder how she 
does it. 

Jep: Could be by mindin’ her own 
business. Somethin’ else you want? 

Hattie (Coming back to counter): Just 
a loaf of bread. (Confidentially) Tell 
me, Jed. What are you going to do 
about the store when they tear this 
block down? 

Jep: Don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about, Hattie. 

Hatrie: Don’t be ridiculous. Every- 
body knows this block has been sold 
to the electric light company. They’re 
going to tear it down and build an 
office building. I was sayin’ it was 
kind of too bad for Mr. Bailey. He’s 
had the store here all these years. 
And where would we go to shop? 
You wouldn’t be going to buy the 
Cressman place? 

Jep: Don’t know nothin’ about it. 
Everybody seems to know more 
than we do. (Pause) Cressman’s 
moving? 

Hattie: Well, they’ve had a closing 
out sale on furniture for a year now. 
They’re really closing next week. 
That would be a good place. (Coyly) 
I'll bet you have it all figured out. 
(Looks out door) Oh, there goes Elsie 
Simms. Wonder where she’s going in 
such a hurry? (Grabs her packages 
quickly and hurries to right) Charge 
these things, Jed. (Goes quickly, 
right.) 

Jep (Grumbling): Humph! Charge it! 

Half a pound of liver, loaf of bread, 

and thirteen oranges for the price of 

twelve. Humph! Profit! (Barmzy 


enters, right.) 
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BartLey (Amused): My, Hattie left in a 
hurry, didn’t she? 

Jep: Not hurry enough for me. . That 
old windbag knows everything and 
tells twice as much. 

Bartey (Chuckling): There’s one in 
every neighborhood. But she’s a 
good old soul. 

JED: Humph! No sense in encouraging 
her. I never put soft oranges in her 
order. She’s been pullin’ that stunt 
for twenty years, and it’s about time 
we stopped her. 

Battey: We wouldn’t begrudge the 
poor soul a little extra, Jed. Besides, 
I like Hattie. (JED grunts) Things 
wouldn’t be the same around here 
without her. (Mark enters from 
right) You deliver those orders al- 
ready, Mark? 

Mark: Yes, sir. Are there any more? 

Battey: No, not now. Mrs. Forrest 
called for hers. Better sweep up a 
bit while things are slack. Then fill 
up those cereal shelves. Things al- 
ways look better when the shelves 
are full. Have some beans to weigh 
up, too. (BAILEY moves to left and 
arranges display stand there. Jep still 
behind counter, center. MARK gels 
broom — quietly sweeping through fol- 
lowing. After a moment) Anything 
new with Hattie? 

Jep: She says they’re sure enough 
going to tear this block down and 
build offices for the electric company. 

Mark: Gee, Mr. Bailey. If they tear 
this block down, where will you 
move your store to? 

BarLey (Seriously): I don’t think we'll 
move, son. 

Jep (Pessimistically): There’ll just be 
one less independent grocer in this 


town. Now that they have gas and 
cars, everybody’s going to the big 
chain stores anyway. 

Barter: There’s plenty of room for all 
the stores. The chains never cut into 
our trade. The last I heard, the inde- 
pendent grocer was still doing about 
sixty-five per cent of the business 
throughout the country. People will 
never go without the corner grocery 
store. Neighbors always turn to us 
when they need help, or want some 
personal kind of service. (PHP 
enters from right — sees Mark.) 

Puiuip: Hiya, Mark. You workin’ here 
now? 

Jep (Laconically): What you think he’s 
doing, tryin’ out that broom? Course 
he’s working here. What can I do 
for you? 

Pup: I want a pound of hot dogs. 

Jep (Not without humor): Hot dogs? 
If you mean frankfurters, there’s 
nothing hot about them. They’re in 
the refrigerator. (Goes out left. After 
a moment Mr. BatLey picks up a 
box and also goes out left.) 

Puiuip: Are you going back to school? 

Mark: I don’t know. Tell you better 
in September. I like working here. 

Puitie: Tom Jones is working up at 
the big chain store. He likes it too. 
Says he’s not going back to school. 
Does Bailey pay good? 

Mark: Sure. He’s very fair. I guess I 
don’t make as much in this store as 
Tom does in the chain store, but my 
work is a little different, too. His 
work is all inside, filling shelves and 
things, I get outdoors to deliver, and 
I wait on customers. I can learn a lot 
about salesmanship here. 

Puiip: I guess it’s not a bad job part 


time, but I wouldn’t like it for regular 
work. Hours are too long and there’s 
no future in it. 

Marx: Sure there is a future in this 
business. You can get to be a clerk 
in a larger store, or even a manager. 
That’s a good job. (JED comes in 
from left — goes behind counter.) 

Jep: Here’s your animals, boy. Forty 
cents. (PHiLip pays and takes pack- 
age) Now watch out for the dog 
catchers on the way home. 

Parr (Grinning): I'll do that. (Going 
to right) See you later, Mark. If you 
hear of any jobs around, let me know. 
Maybe I'll get one myself. (Goes 
right.) 

Mark: Do you think I ought to go 
back to school in the fall, Jed, or stay 
right on here and work? 

Jep: You best make up your mind to 
go back to school and get your high 
school education. You need that no 
matter what work you do. You can 
help out here after school and Satur- 
days, if we still have a store. I never 
went higher than the eighth grade. 
Thought I’d be a meat cutter. I ap- 
prenticed three years to learn the 
trade. Don’t get much chance to cut 
meat now-a-days. Humph! Half a 
pound of liver once in a while. 
Course, I ain’t complainin’. Hours 
are better’n they used to be, and I’ve 
had steady work through two wars 
and a depression. 

Mark: Do you really think there’s a 
future in the food store business for a 
boy just out of high school? 

Jep: I sure do. A boy can start as a 
clerk and work his way up to be a 
manager if he sticks to it. Why the 
manager of a big store can get a per- 
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centage of the business and make 

seventy-five dollars a week, maybe 

more. Sure there’s a future. But 
there’s work to it. You have to have 

a strong back and a good pair of legs. 

Got to stand on your feet all day. If 

you study the stock and learn how to 

handle customers, you can get along, 
all right. 

Mark: How much does a grocery clerk 
make when he starts? 

Jep: Depends on lots of things. In some 
stores maybe twenty-five dollars a 
week, maybe less. Course, if you 
learn to cut meat you get more. A 
meat cutter is sort of specialist. 
That’s what I am. (Leaning on 
counter —dreamily) I allus hoped 
someday I’d have one of them stores 
with a whole row of refrigerator 
windows and marble top counters 
and maybe a whole steer to cut up 
all at one time. (Sighs) A whole 
steer! (Quickly) Well, come on. Get 
that sweeping done. Have to keep 
the shelves filled and neat. (Mark 
sweeps again through the following. 
Mr. Porrer and Mr. WHETSTONE 
enter from right.) 

Mr. Porrer: Good morning, Jed. Mr. 
Bailey in? 

Jep: Yep. He’s in. The rent ain’t due 
again is it? Seems like we just paid it. 

Mr. Porter: I’m not after the rent. 
Have a little business with Mr. 
Bailey. This is Mr. Whetstone, Jed. 
(To Wuerstone) Jed’s Bailey’s 
right hand man. 

Jep (Nodding): Howdy. 

Mr. Wuetstone: How do you do. 

Jeb: He’s out back. I’ll go and get him. 

Potrer: Never mind, Jed. We'll see 

him back there. (To WHETSTONE) 
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Come along. (They go over and out 
left — Jep comes from behind counter 
— looks after them. Mark is putting 
his broom away and goes for box from 
which he takes packages to put on 
shelves.) 

Jep (Coming back, centre): Don’t like 
the looks of things, boy. That Whet- 
stone fellow is a lawyer if I ever saw 
one. 

Mark: He is. He has an office on Main 
Street. I used to serve papers there. 

Jep: Wal, maybe you'll have to find 
your future with somebody else. 
Allus something. Owning your own 
business and being independent is 
mighty satisfying, but it can give 
you lots of headaches, too. (He moves 
around to back of counter — figures 
with pencil and paper. Musing — 
aloud) Wonder how much it would 
cost to buy that Cressman place and 
fix it all up nice. Mmmmm. More’n 
we could spare, I suppose. (PauL 
PRINGLE enters brusquely right. He 
is zestful — sure of himself). 

Paut (JEp is still figuring): I’d like to 
buy about two whole cows, please. 
Jep (Not looking up): Yes, sir, two 
whole cows — (Suddenly) Two cows! 

Why, what do you think?... 

Pau. (Laughing): How are you, Jed? 
You old scarecrow! You haven’t 
changed a bit. 

Jep: Well . . . (Surprised) Well I’ll be 
a stale box of crackers, if it ain’t 

Paul Pringle! (Comes around counter, 
greets him enthusiastically) How are 
you, man? Haven’t seen you for 
nearly fifteen years. 

Paut: It’s been all of that, Jed. No 

need to ask you how you are, you 

look fine. How’s Mr. Bailey? 


Jep: Same’s ever. Still doing a good 
day’s work. He’s out back in confer- 
ence right now. Be in soon. 

Pau: I can wait. I had a chance to 
come to this part of the country, so I 
told my chauffeur to drive up to 
Snaptown so I could see my old 
friends. And here I am. (Looking 
around) Everything looks about the 
same as it did when I worked here. 

JED (Wryly): Stock’s turned over some 
since then. Maybe we still have some 
of that canned pumpkin. Stuff never 
did sell. 

Pau (Smiling at Marx): This your 
delivery boy? 

Jep: Yep. Come for the summer. (JED 
has moved to door, right. Peers out.) 

Paut (To Mark): You stay with 
Bailey, son, and you'll never be 
sorry. 

Jep: Humph! You do have a chauffeur, 
don’t you? Must have made good. 
What you doing now? 

Pau: I’m up here to open up new ter- 
ritory for my company. (Finds box 
upright, sits on it) You knew I went 
with the big store over in the city 
when I left here. (Jep nods) I got to 
be manager. Then I left and went 
with the Everybody Food Company, 
wholesalers, as a salesman. Today 
I’m general manager, and I owe it 
all to the start I got right here. 

Jep: Humph! Never could teach you 
to cut meat. 

Paut (Laughingly): It’s a good thing 
you couldn’t. I might still be cutting. 
(To Marx) Son, if you stay in this 
business and go to school to study 
salesmanship, you’ll find a splendid 
future in this business. I had to go to 
night school after high, but I often 


wished I had been able to go on to 


college. Yes, sir, Mr. Bailey will give 
you a good start if you stick with 
him. 

Jep (Slyly): Maybe we won’t be able 
to keep the boy around much longer. 
Kind of afraid we’re goin’ out of 
business. 

Pau (Rising): What? Going out of 
business? Bailey’s Grocery Store? 
Jep: Wal, I ain’t sure, but there’s talk 
goin’ on that they’re goin’ to tear 
down this block to build offices. The 
landlord’s out back with a lawyer 
talkin’ to Bailey now. He wouldn’t 
renew our lease last time it ran out. 

Pau: Oh, well. You can find another 
store in the neighborhood. It will 
give you a chance to modernize, per- 
haps put in a super-market. But 
this corner store, just like the other 
half million independent food stores 
in the country, is a neighborhood 
institution. Why I'll wager Bailey 
has helped more families out of dif- 
ficulties than anyone could ever 
guess. 

Jep: Guess that’s so. 

Paut: And the friendly, personal serv- 
ice you give. Then take this boy 
here, and me. . . . I'll never forget 
what I owe to Mr. Bailey and his 
corner store. Fold up? You can’t do 
that, Jed. There’s a fourteen billion 
dollar grocery and food store business 
done every year. You'll get your part 
of it. 

Jep: Yeh, but you don’t make much 
profit when you allus help folks out, 
and give thirteen oranges for a dozen. 

Pavt: Isn’t there a place in the neigh- 
borhood you could buy? A store that 
could be remodeled? 
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Jep (He has moved behind counter, lean- 











ing on it): There’s a place in the next 
street. Furniture store’s moving out. 
Probably take ten thousand just to 
buy it. Say nothing of remodeling. 
(WHETSTONE enters right, followed by 
Porrer and Bartey. Mark has gone 
up left, working on shelves.) 

Potter (As he enters): Well, goodbye, 
Bailey. I know you understand. 

BatLey (Entering, moving up left): Sure, 
sure. I understand. (Shakes hands 
with Porrer and WHETSTONE, who 
nod to Jep and go over and out, right. 
To Jep) We got thirty days, Jed. 

Jep: Thirty days? Humph! ’Taint 
much after thirty years. 

Paut (Moving up centre — toward 
BattEy): Thirty days for what? 
Highway robbery? Bailey, you old 
pirate. I always knew you’d get into 
trouble with the law. 

Bartey (Apparently noticing Pauu for 
first time — surprised): What? Why 
Paul Pringle! Of all people. (They 
shake hands) I’m ever so glad to see 
you. Jed, why didn’t you call me? 

PauL: Your meeting seemed to be 
quite important. How did it come 
out? 

Bar.ry: Rather not talk about it. How 
about you, Paul? Tell me all about 
yourself. 

Pau: I’m general manager of Every- 
body Food Company, and I’m up 
this way to open up some new ter- 
ritory. Just wanted to drop in to 
thank you again for all you did for 
me. 

Batter: Oh, I guess if you made good, 
Paul, you did it yourself by hard 
work. 

JED: Remember how he used to try to 











get here first to open the store? Had 

me gettin’ up at five o’clock to beat 

him to it. 

Pau (Laughingly): Those were great 
days, all right. I’ll never forget when 
I left the stopper out of the molasses 
barrel. 

Jep: Me neither! 

BarLey: You sure did work hard to 
clean it up. 

Paut: I sure did. (Pause) But what’s 
this about tearing this block down? 
Is it true? 

Bar.ey: Yes, it’s true. We have thirty 
days to get out. Not much time, is it? 
Have a lot to sell off. 

Pau: Sell off? Not if I know it. Didn’t 
I tell you I was up here to open up 
new territory? Why what would my 
company think of me if they knew I 
stood by and let an independent 
grocer go out without raising a hand? 
Especially the one who gave me my 
start. . 

Bartey: Paul, you'll have to answer 
that one yourself. 

Pau: Look. I’m serious. What’s the 
matter with this store on the next 
street — Cressman’s? Jed says 
they’re moving out. 

Batter: Heard they were. But Paul, it 
would take more money just to buy 
the place than I can spare. Then 
there’s remodeling. Oh, I could prob- 
ably do it, but it would sure put me 
in a hole if any emergencies came up. 
Guess I'll just go get me a job man- 
aging some store. 

Jep: Yep. Maybe I’ll go cutting meat. 
(Sighs) Won’t be the same, though. 

Pau: Well, I surely came at the right 
time. Listen, Mr. Bailey. All I have 

I owe to you, and all I have is at 





your disposal. I’ll make a proposition 
right here and now. If you'll let me, 
I'll get that store for you, and my 
company will equip it and stock it — 
just as a service. 

Bartey: Why Paul. I couldn’t do that. 

Pav: You couldn’t? Did I refuse the 
hundred dollars you gave me when 
my mother was sick? You never took 
it back. And how about all the 
people you’ve given groceries to and 
never charged? (To Jep) Jed, you 
and the boy keep this place going for 
a few hours. Mr. Bailey and I have 
some business to do. (Takes BarLEy 
by the arm) We can’t waste time, 
man. Someone else might get that 
store. It’s right in this neighborhood. 

Battey (Weakly protesting): Why, Paul 


Ry grpithin Peb 

Pau (Moving to right with BatuEy): 
We'll have a supermarket second to 
none. 

Jep (Agog): And a meat department. 

Pau (At door): You bet, Jed. With 
long rows of refrigerators and marble 
top counters. (They go right.) 

Jep (Calling): And a whole steer to 
cut up? 

Paut (Coming back to door — laugh- 
ingly): Two whole steers. (Goes 
right.) 

Jep: By golly, he’ll do it. (Pause) Come 
on, boy. Got to weigh up them kid- 
ney beans. (He is shaking his head 
unbelievingly and muttering) Two 
whole steers — (as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 








Radio Play 








Susan Goes Hollywood 


by Charles F. Wilde 


ANNOUNCER: It’s Saturday morning in 
Malden Forks, Wyoming, and every- 
thing’s pretty quiet. But that’s the 
way it usually is, because that’s the 
way the folks down there usually 
like it — that is, most of them, al- 
though once in a while there may be 
one who could stand a little excite- 
ment . . . some one like Joel Wood- 
ford’s daughter, Susan, who, on this 
particular morning is in a world of 
her own, behind a counter in her 
father’s store. . . . 

Susan (Dramatically): No! No! Paul, 
darling, don’t be afraid. Please don’t. 
If you give up, I’ll be alone, and I 
couldn’t stand it...I... 

JoEu: Susan! 

Susan: Please don’t leave me! 

JozL: Susan! Come out from behind 
that counter! 

Susan: Oh, Pops, you would spoil it 
. . . just when I was in the mood. 

JoeL: What mood? 

Susan: My rehearsing. 

JorL: Rehearsing! I mighta known it. 
School’s just been open two weeks, 
and you're back at that play actin’ 


again. 

Susan: But, Pops, I have the lead. 
Eddie read plays all summer just to 
find a real part for me. 

JorL: Seems young Revell could be 
doin’ a mite more down at his 


























father’s place than rehearsin’ a pack 
of school kids. 

Susan: But Eddie’s going to be famous 
some day. 

JoreL: Some day! Huh! Where have I 
heard them words before? 

Susan: But he is. (Dreamily) And so 
am I! 

JOEL: So were we all. 

Susan (More dreams): Yes. I can see 
it now . . . the lights on Broadway . . . 
Eddie Revell presents Susan Wood- 
ford. (Sigh.) 

Joru: Listen, young lady, the only 
light I can see is the fire in your 
mother’s eyes if you don’t get that 
mail sorted. 

Susan (Back to earth): OK, Pops. (Low) 
Presenting Susan Woodford! 

Sounp: Footsteps. Rustle of mail. 

Susan: Hmm. Mrs. Pettigrew is still in 
New York. Likes it, she says. 

Jor: Susan, stop readin’ the mail. 
(Pause) Say when she’ll be home? 

Susan: No. Says it’s awful hot there. 

JoeL: Usually is in New York. Any 
word from Hannah’s boy? 

Susan: No... not yet. (Suddenly) 
Pops, come here! 

JoreLt: Now what? 

Sounp: Footsteps. 

Susan: Look out the window. That 
black Cadillac. Isn’t it gorgeous? : 

Jort: A black Cadillac. Ain’t you 
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never seen one of them before? 

Susan: I’m going to have one like that 
some day . . . only mine’s going to be 
lavender. Look, Pops, it has a Cali- 
fornia license. 

Jor.: What if it has? Can’t folks travel 
if they want to? 

Susan: Pops. . . they’re coming here! 

JorL: Who? 

Susan: The people in the Cadillac. . . 
a man and woman. 

Jor: Let ’em come. If their money’s 
good, we’ll take it. 

Sounp: Store bell. Footsteps. 

Kent (Dignified): Good morning! 

JorL: Howdy! 

Kent: I’ve been told you’re the mayor 
of this town. 

JoeL (Chuckling): Well, I guess so. 
Ain’t been elected recently. Used to 
have elections every couple years, 
but nobody ever run agin me, so the 
town decided I could have the job 
until a little competition developed. 
So fur it ain’t. 

Kent: Well, that’s fine. Nice to know 
we have such a peaceful town in our 
country. Guess there aren’t many 
like it. 

Jor: Nope. Can’t beat Malden Forks 


noways. 
Kent: I’m sure of that. But, anyway, 
my name is Kent. . . Frank Kent. 


Jor: Glad to know you. Joel Wood- 
ford’s my name. This here’s my 
daughter, Susan. Susan! What you 
starin’ at? Susan! Mind your man- 
ners. I’m introducin’ you. Stop 
starin’! 

Susan: Excuse me, ma’am, but aren’t 
you...Imean...are you... 

Epna (Very pleasant): Yes, Susan, I 
am. 
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Susan (Breathless): Oh, I knew it. 
Soon as I saw you, I knew it! 

JOEL: Susan! 

Kent: Mr. Woodford . . . my wife, 
Mrs. Kent, but better known as 
Edna Maxwell. 

JorL: Howdy, ma’am. 

Susan (Full of awe): Edna Maxwell! 

Jor: Excuse me, ma’am, but I don’t 
get it. Susan here... 

Susan: Oh, Pops, you wouldn’t know. 
You see, Mrs. Kent, Pops doesn’t go 
to the movies very often. 

Epna: Oh. 

Kent: Mr. Woodford, what Susan is 
probably trying to tell you is that 
my wife here is quite famous in the 
world of pictures. 

Susan: Famous! I'll say! “The Screen’s 
Greatest Mother.” Isn’t that what 
they call you? 

Epwna (Laughing): I’m afraid so. 

Jor.: Well, as Susan says, I don’t get 
to pictures very often. 

Susan: Mrs. Kent ... er... Miss 
Maxwell... uh... well, anyway, 
only last week I saw you in “‘Yester- 
day’s Roses,” and now .. . now I’m 
actually talking to you. Oh, I think 
you’re wonderful! 

Epna: Why, thank you, my dear. 

JorL: Susan, don’t stand there. Get 
the lady a chair. 

Susan: Yes... of course. I’m sorry... 
there! 

Kent: Well, Susan, now may your 
Dad and I get along? 

Susan: Yes, of course .. . oh, I didn’t 
mean... 

Kent: That’s all right. Now, Mr. 
Woodford, I represent Modern Pic- 
tures Corporation of Hollywood. 

Jor: Yes? 
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Kent: Right now we’re working on a 
picture based on our country’s his- 
tory. It’s called... 

Susan: “Paths of Empire.’ In techni- 
color with Priscilla Sedgwick. 

Kent: Well, young lady, is there any- 
thing about us you don’t know? Any- 
way, to make a long story short, Mr. 
Woodford, we’ve finished most of 
the interior shots in our studios, and 
now we're ready for the location 
work . . . outdoor scenes. And for 
those, we want to borrow your town. 

Jor.: Borrow the town! Well, gracious 
sakes! 

Susan (Mouth open): You mean a 
movie company is coming here? 

Kent: I hope so... . if your dad can 
help us out. 

Jor: Offhand I don’t see any objec- 
tions. But why our town? 

Kent: Well, as you know, the famous 
Malden Forks massacre took place 
just outside the village. We want to 
stage that massacre. 

JoEL: Well, gracious sakes! Never 
heard anything like this before. 

Kent: Do we have your permission? 

JorL: Sounds good to me, but I got to 
talk to the boys on the Council. 
Guess I could get them together to- 
night. 

Kent: Would you? Do you feel they 
will agree? 

Susan: I know they will. I’ll see them 
this afternoon. 

Joru: You'll do nothing of the sort. 
Excuse her, Mr. Kent. 

Kent: Of course. You might point out, 
Mr. Woodford, the financial benefits 
of the community. We'll probably 
take over the entire hotel. Rooms in 
private homes can be rented. Then 





there'll be food purchased for our 
location commissary, and (Eye on 
SusAN) opportunities for people who 
might like to do bit parts. 

Susan: You mean you'll want extras? 


Kent: Plenty of extras — Indians, 
pioneers, cavalrymen... 
Susan: And maybe. . . maybe there’d 


be a part for me? 

Kent: Absolutely. If we come, con- 
sider yourself hired. 

Susan (In heaven): Oh, at last I’m an 
actress . . . a movie actress. 

JorL: Susan, don’t take on so. Well, 
Mr. Kent, I’ll do my best. 

Kent: I know you will. Well, Edna, I 
think we’d better find the hotel. 

JoEL: Say, I know the missus won’t 
mind. We’ve got lots of room at our 
house. We’d be glad to have you, if 
it don’t upset Susan’s digestive sys- 
tem too much. 

Kent: Why, this is most generous. 

Epna: We'd love it .. . if Susan 
wouldn’t mind. 

Susan: Mind? A movie star in our 
house? Oh, Miss Maxwell! 

Joeu: I’m afraid of her digestion, but 
we'll risk it. Now, Susan, you show 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent the way. I'll 
phone Mother. 

Susan: Yes, but Mr. Kent, do you 
mind waiting just a moment? 

JoEL: Now what! 

Susan: Eddie and the kids are rehears- 
ing our play at the school. It’s not 
far, and I’d like to tell them. 

Jor: Now, Susan, Eddie can wait. 

Epna: And we can, too. Run along, 
Susan. We'll be here. 

Susan: Oh, gee, thanks. . 
whole lot. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Fade. Transition 


. thanks a 


music. 

Eppre (Full of high school dignity): 
Come on, kids, get down to work, 
will ya? Jane, sit up! Be a lady. Now, 
Toots, take that entrance easy. Let’s 
hear those first words. OK! 

Sounp: Fade in running footsteps. 

Susan (Fade in): Eddie! Eddie! 

Epp1e (Sarcastic): Well, our little star, 
Miss Woodford. Welcome, welcome! 
(Nasty) Do you know you’re late? 

Susan: I know it, Eddie. I’m sorry, but 
something happened. 

Epprie: So something happened. My! 
My! And what happened that’s so 
much more important than re- 
hearsal? 

Susan: It’s awfully important. Guess 
who’s in town . . . Edna Maxwell! 

Sounp: Chorus of excited voices. 

Eppre: Edna Maxwell! The movie 
star! How ducky, how perfectly 
ducky! Huh! And just what does 
that make me? 

Susan: She’s staying at our house, and 
she’s going to bring a movie com- 
pany here on location, and we may 
all get parts. 

Gir: Where is she now, Susan? 

Susan: Down at the store. Come on, if 
you want to see her. 

Sounp: Excited voices. 

Eppie (Breaking in): Listen, you 
goons. Get this. We’re doing a play, 
see? The legitimate, see? And we 
aren’t fooling with any movie stuff. 
Now back to rehearsal. 

Susan: But, Eddie... 

Eppte: I said back to rehearsal, see? 

Susan: You listen to me, Eddie Revell. 
You can’t talk to me like that. I go 
where I please, see? 

Eppie: Is that so? Huh. Such hoity 


toity. Listen, Miss Susan Woodford, 
I gave you the lead in this show, see? 
And what I says goes, see? And we 
stay here. See? 

Susan: Maybe you do, Mr. Eddie 
Revell, but I go where I please, see? 

Eppie: OK. If that’s it, that’s it. But 
someday, Miss Woodford, you'll 
come back, crawling on your knees. 
(Dramatically) But it will be too late. 

Susan: I don’t crawl to anybody, Mr. 
Revell, not to a jerk, anyway. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. . . but 
don’t get sick! (Calling) Now, kids, 
who wants to see Edna Maxwell? 

Sounp: Cheers of agreement. 

Susan: Well, come on then! What are 
we waiting for? 

Sounp: Cheers. Footsteps. Fade. 

Eppre: Hey, you clucks, listen! Susan! 
Jane .. . Toots . . . come back, will 
ya! 

Music: Transition. 

Sounp: Knocking on door. 

Epna (Off): Come in. 

Sounp: Door open and shut. 

Epna: Hello, Susan. 

Susan: Hello, Miss Maxwell. How do I 
look? 

Epna: Lovely. My, I think you were 
born too late. You should have lived 
in pioneer days. That dress is just 
grand. 

Susan: Do you really think so? How’s 
my makeup? 

Epna: A bit thin. Hmmm. Unusual in 
a beginner. I’ll fix you up when we 
get on location. 

Susan: On location! Gee, doesn’t that 
sound wonderful? 

Epna: Does it? This is a big thrill for 
you, isn’t it, dear? 

Susan: I’ll say so. These three weeks 
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have been just grand. Sometimes I 

think it’s all a dream. 

Epna: It’s no dream. But make the 
most of it, because it will be all over 
in a few days. 

Susan: I know it. I don’t know what 
I’ll do after you go. 

Enna: Isn’t there a school play to take 
up your time? 

Susan: Oh, that. High school stuff! 

Epna: Now don’t turn your nose up at 
high school plays. Plenty of good 
actors got their start in amateur 
shows. 

Susan: I suppose so. 

Epna: And you'll settle down with 
Eddie and the others, I’m sure. Now, 
help me pack a few things, will you? 

Susan: I’d love to. Oh, what gorgeous 
luggage. 

Epna: Like it? 

Susan: And this overnight bag . . . it’s 
adorable. 

Epna: Open it. 

Sounp: Click. 

Susan: Oh, a makeup kit! May I look 
through it? 

Epna: Of course. 

Susan: I wish I knew how to use all 
these things . . . grease paint... . 
powder... 

Epna: You'll learn in time. . 
worry. 

Sounp: Whistle off. 

Epna: What’s that? 

Susan: Oh, it’s only Eddie. I'll see 
what he wants. 

Sounp: Footsteps. Window raised. 

Eppre (Off): Hey, Susan, come on 
down. 

Susan: Oh, Eddie, I can’t. I’m helping 
Miss Maxwell. 

Eppre: But ya got to. It’s important. 
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Susan: Oh, all right. 





Epna: Susan! 

Susan: Yes? 

Epna: Eddie seems a nice boy. You’ve 
made a lot of new friends since we 
came here, but remember, old friends 
are best. I know. 

Susan: Oh, Eddie’s all right, I suppose. 

Epna: That’s just what I’m telling you. 
Now run along. 

Sounp: Door open. Footsteps down- 
stairs. Door open. 

Susan: Well? 

Eppie: Well, I thought I’d come 
around and see what you’re going to 
do about the play. Don’t see you 
much any more. 

Susan: But, Eddie, I’ve been so busy. 

Eppie: Yeah. Too busy for your old 
friends . . . you and those other 
movie-struck goons. What are they 
doin’ to you anyway? 

Susan: What do you mean? 

Eppie (Disgusted): Look at you... 
that costume ... makeup. . . those 
dark glasses! What’s the big idea? 

Susan (Lamar herself): Mr. Revell, 
you don’t seem to understand. I’m 
just leaving for location. And we of 
Hollywood have to wear dark glasses 
... Our eyes, you know. 

Eppie: Baloney! The only thing I 
know is you’ve gone highhat. 

Susan: I haven’t. 

Epp1e: Not much. Walked out on the 
play. 

Susan: But we’ve got all year to do the 
play. 

Eppie (Sore): So that’s the way you 
look at it. All year! And what did I 
hear all summer? (Mimic) Oh, Eddie, 
what play are we going to do when 
school opens? Oh, Eddie, do I get 


the lead? 

Susan: But that was before the movie 
people came. 

Eppre: Swell bunch they are. Right 
now six Indian chiefs are shooting 
dice behind the postoffice. Movie 
people. Huh! 

Susan: Well, can I help it? 

Epp1e: No, but you can help by telling 
me what you're going to do about the 
play. Do you want the part or don’t 
you? 

Susan: Of course, but. . . 

Epna (Fade in): Hello, Eddie. 

Eppie: Oh, hello, Miss Maxwell. 

Epna: Susan . . . my makeup box is on 
the bed . . . would you mind? 

Susan: Of course not. I’ll get it. (Fade.) 

Epna: Trouble, Eddie? 

Eppre: Sort of. 

Epna: The school play? 

Eppie: Yeah. Susan walked out. 

Epna: And it’s all our fault? 

EppiE (On the spot): Oh, I wouldn’t 
say that. 

Epna: But things were going well until 
we arrived. 

Eppre: I suppose so. 

Epna: And you and Susan were good 
pals until we came? 

Eppre: Yeah. Always have been... . 
but now... 

Epwna: Chin up, Eddie. She'll get over 
it. 

Sounp: Auto horn. 

Epna: But there’s Mr. Kent. And 
here’s Susan. Thank you, dear. 

Sounp: Footsteps in. 

Kent: Ready, everybody? Hello, Susan 
... Eddie. . . coming with us? 

Eppre: No, I don’t think so. 

Epna: Come on. Susan wants you. 
Don’t you, Susan? 


Susan (Airly): If he wants to come. 

Kent: Lamont is directing today, 
Eddie. You could pick up a few 
pointers. 

Eppie: OK. I'll go. 

Music: Transition. 

Sounp: Auto stop. Doors open. 

Kent: All out, everybody. Help with 
the bags, will you, Eddie? 

Eppre: Sure. Here, Miss Maxwell, let 
me have yours. 

Epna: Thank you, Eddie. Just that 
makeup box for now. And Susan... 
you show Eddie around. Then come 
over to my tent, and I'll fix your 
makeup. 

Susan: All right. Come on, Eddie. 
And thank you, Mr. Kent. 

Kent: Have a good day, and meet here 
for lunch. Good-bye, Eddie. (Fade.) 

Eppie: Good-bye . . . and thanks! 

Susan: Eddie, I’m going . . . Oh, 
there’s Reggie. (Calling) Oh, Reggie! 

Eppre: Who’s Reggie? 

Susan: Reggie Lamont, the director’s 
son. What a man! (Calling) Reggie 
... over here! 

Reaate (Fade in. A snob): Susan, 
darling! 

Susan (All adrool): Oh, Reggie. 

Reaate: Why, Susan, you’re adorable 
in that costume. You marvel me... 
positively marvel me! 

Susan: Do you really like it? Oh, 
Reggie, this is Eddie Revell. 

Recate (Down his nose): How are you, 
Revell. You’re not with the com- 
pany, are you? 

Eppre: No. I live around here. 

Recere: Oh, I see. One of the natives. 
How nice. Must be something of a 
thrill for you people to have us 
around. 
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Epp (Steamed up): I'll take the circus 
any day. They don’t stay so long. 
And they don’t let the freaks run 
loose all over the lot. 

Reaate: Well, well! The kid’s clever. A 
lusty repartee and all that. Not bad 
... ho, not bad. But pardon me, Sue 
darling, the pater summons. I'll be 
right back. (Fade.) 

Eppre: Don’t hurry. Say, who does 
this drip think he is? 

Susan: I told you, he’s Reggie Lamont. 
And you don’t have to be so bad- 
mannered with him. 

Eppre: Oh, yeah? (Mimic) “You 
marvel me, positively marvel me.” 
What kind of talk is that? 

Susan: Don’t be so stupid. He means 
I’m marvelous. 

Eppre: Then why doesn’t he say so? 
What a guy. (Mimic) “So you’re one 
of the natives.’’ What’s he think . . . 
I should wear a sarong? 

Susan: Don’t be silly. Now keep 
quiet. He’s coming back. 

Eppre: I should be quiet for that 


droop? 
Recere (Fade in): Susan, Dad wants 
you ... better run along. 


Susan: Oh, gee . . . my make up! Oh, 
Reggie, I’m so excited. (Fade) 

Reaere: You’d think the brat was 
going to do something. 

Eppre: Well, isn’t she? 

Reaate: Oh, one or two lines. My word, 
these rubes . . . what a crew! 

Eppre: Whaddya mean rube? She’s no 
rube. And she can act, too. 

Reaeare: Act! Act! Plaster me, but he 
says she can act. She’s ham, lad, 
right off the shoulder! 

Eppie: Is that so? A lot you know. 
Just because your old man... 








Recare: My dear fellow, who are you 
to judge acting? You should have 
seen her yesterday at rehearsal. 
Plaster me if it wasn’t funny... 
ham... any way you like it .. . Vir- 
ginia baked ... on rye... (Roaring.) 

Eppie: Say, listen, I don’t like that. 
Plaster you? Sure . . . with pleasure 
... behind this tent. 

Recore: Huh? 

Epp1E: Come here. Now, put ’em up. 

Recate: Oh, so that’s it. OK... up 
they go. . . right there (Blow) and 
there. (Blow. Thud as Epp hiis 
ground) Sorry, old man, but you 
asked for it. Like a handkerchief? 
That nose of yours isn’t so good. 

Eppie (Tears of rage): Beat it... I 
don’t want your handkerchief. (Sniff) 

Recoie: OK, Bud. Next time don’t 
leave yourself wide open. (Fade.) 

Eppie: Yeah . . . next time. (Sniff.) 
We'll see. Next time. (Sniff. Sniff.) 

Susan (Fade in): Oh, Eddie, I’m ready 
to go on. Why, Eddie, what’s the 
matter? Your nose is bleeding. 

Eppre: No kiddin’. 

Susan: Did you fall? 

Eppre: Fall? Don’t be silly. It’s only 
my high blood pressure. 

Susan: Gee, I didn’t know you had 
high blood pressure. Listen, Eddie . . 

Eppie: Don’t listen me. Go on. . . go 
on back to your movie friends. Leave 
me alone. I’m going home. (Sniff.) 

Susan: But it’s ten miles back. You’ve 
got to wait for Mr. Kent! 

Epp1e: I’m not waiting for anybody. 
Ten miles! So what! I’d walk fifty 
just to get out of this dump. Good- 
bye, movie queen! 

Music: End of scene. 

(Continued on next page) 
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ANNOUNCER: The movie company 
which has taken over the village of 
Malden Forks has almost finished its 
work, and in a few days will return 
to Hollywood. Susan’s enthusiasm 
has been a trifle marred by her 
quarrel with Eddie, her pal, but she 
still carries on, head up in a world of 
Hollywood dreams. At the moment 
she is in her room at home. 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Susan (Off): Yes? 

Epna: May I come in? 

Sounp: Door open. 

Susan: Oh, Miss Maxwell, of course. 
Here . . . sit down. 

Epna: Thank you, dear. (Sigh of com- 
fort) How I love these old chairs. . . 
just fit my back. 

Susan: They are nice, but you know 
. . . | used to think they were too 
old-fashioned. 

Epna: Don’t you believe it. Anything 
that’s comfortable is never old- 
fashioned. 

Susan: When I see those gorgeous 
movie sets, I just wish I could live 
in such places. 

Epna: Movie sets are nice to look at, 
but I never sew one I’d like to live 
in . . . stiff, uncomfortable things. 
But, my dear, I have something to 
tell you . . . something you won’t 
like to hear. 

Susan: Yes? 

Epna: Mr. Kent just phoned from the 
hotel. 

Susan: I know. . . you’re leaving. 

Epna: Yes. . . tomorrow. 

Susan: Tomorrow! Oh, gee! 

Enna: Right after lunch. 

Susan: But I don’t see why you have 
to go just because the others are 


leaving. 

Epna: Because we’re part of the others, 
and there’s a lot of studio work to 
be done on the picture. 

Susan: But we won’t be seeing each 
other any more. 

Epna: Oh, yes we will. We’re both in 
the picture, and we can see each 
other every time . . . oh, but I'd al- 
most forgotten .. . 

Susan: What? 

Epna: When Mr. Kent phoned me he 
told me that some rushes had just 
come in by plane from Hollywood. 

Susan: Rushes? 

Epna: Yes. . . those are shots finished 
in a hurry so that the director can 
see how the picture is going. And Mr. 
Lamont is having some shown at the 
hotel in about ten minutes. 

Susan: You mean we can see the pic- 
ture already, and maybe the parts 
I’m in? 

Epna: That’s right. So come on. We 
haven’t much time. 

Music: Transition. 

Epna (Fade in): Frank, are we late? 

Kent: Oh, hello, Edna. Hi, Susan. 

Susan: Hello, Mr. Kent. 

Kent: No, you’re not late. At least not 
for the part this little lady wants to 
see. Come on. They’ve cleared the 
dining room. It’s pretty crowded, 
but I guess we can squeeze in. 

Susan (Delighted): Oh, I’m so excited 
... Seeing myself in the movies! 

Kent: Don’t forget to applaud when 
you appear. A star should have at 
least one fan in the audience. Shhh 
now. We'll sneak in quietly. 

Sounp: Door open. Bring up movie 
scene. Gun shots, warwhoops. Gallop- 
ing horses. Maintain BG. 
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Susan (Low): They’re showing the 
massacre scene. Gee, this is wonder- 
ful. 

Epna (Low): Susan. . 
... an you see? 
Susan: Yes. (Giggling) Look! There’s 
old Pop Burroughs, the school 

janitor, dressed like an Indian! 

Epna: And there’s that good looking 
clerk from the bank, shooting red- 
skins for all he’s worth. I wonder if 
he’ll ever get over it? 

Kent: Now look .. . the cavalry scene 
... here it comes! 

Sounp: Cut Warwhoops. Fade into 
gunshots. Loud galloping. 

Kent: Look at that photography! 
Gorgeous. Never saw anything like 
it. Lamont should like this! 

Susan (Ezcitedly): And here’s where I 
come in... calling for my father as 
he gallops by the cabin. Look! Look! 
There I am! 

Epna: Shhh . . . Listen to yourself. 

THe Movie Susan (4s Reaaie said, 
plenty of ham): Fawthah, fawthah 
... come heah . . . fay'thah, please. . . 

VoicE FROM Crowp: What’s she wav- 
ing her arms for? The mosquitoes 
must be biting! 

2np Voice: With acting like that you 
can’t blame the Indians for starting 
a massacre! 

Sounp: Snicker growing to laughter 
drowning out picture. Ad libs heard 
ridiculing Susan’s performance. 


. here’s a chair 


Maintain BG. 

Epna: What’s the matter with them 
... don’t they know . . 

Susan (Broken-hearted): Miss Maxwell, 
they’re laughing at me. 

Epna: They don’t mean it . . 
listen, dear. 
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Susan: They do. They’re laughing. Let 
me out of here. (Fade.) 

KEnrT: Susan! 

Epna: Susan, come back. Frank, those 
stupid people. 

Kent: They didn’t know she was here. 

Epna: I’m going after her. There’s no 
knowing what she may do. 

Music: Transition. 

Sounp: Footsteps on walk. Up steps to 
porch. 

JorEL: Miss Maxwell? 

Epwna: Is Susan here? 

JoEL: Yes. But what’s the trouble? 
She came running home. Wouldn’t 
talk. Can’t figure it out. 

Epna: I know what it’s all about. 
Where is she? 

Jor: Locked herself in her room. 
Won’t come out. I’ll go down to the 
store and get her mother. 

Epna: Please don’t .. . ut least not yet. 
It’s partly my fault . . . if you don’t 
mind. 

JoEL: Nooo . . . guess not. You can 
handle her if anybody can. If not, 
call me at the store. (To himself.) 
These kids . . . never know from one 
day to the next. (Fade.) 

Sounp: Knock on door. Sobs off. 

Epna (Softly): Susan. (No answer.) 
Susan! 

Susan (Off. Sobs): Go away. 

Epna: But it’s me... Miss Maxwell. 

Susan: I don’t care . . . go away! 

Epna (Determined) No, I won’t go 
away. Come on, Susan. Unlock this 
door. (Pause) Susan, do you hear me? 

Susan: All right. 

Sounp: Door unlocked, open. 

Epna: Susan, I’m so sorry. 

Susan (Sobs): They laughed at me. 

Epna: But they didn’t mean anything 


... they didn’t know you were there. 

Susan: That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. They would have laughed 
anyway. 

Epna (Sternly): Susan! Hold your head 
up! Now, look at me! 

Susan: Yes, Miss Maxwell. 

Epna: Do you really want to be an 
actress? 

Susan: Yes. 

Epna: Then you’ve got to take all 
kinds of harsh criticism. I know. 
Susan: Have you ever been laughed at? 
Epna: I wish I had a dollar for each 
time somebody ridiculed me. Why, 
back in the days when Frank and I 
barnstormed the country, we some- 

times had the cruelest audiences. 

Susan: Did you really? 

Epna: Of course. And even now those 
Hollywood and New York critics 
hurt me pretty badly sometimes. 

Susan: Do they really dare criticise 
you? 

Epna: Why not? But that’s what we 
women, Susan, you and I must learn 
about life . . . no matter what we do 
or where we are . . . we’ve got to take 
the hard knocks, and with a smile, 
too. 

Susan: I guess you’re right ... we 
women... 

Epna: Of course I’m right. Now dry 
those tears. I have a surprise for you. 

Susan: A surprise . . . for me? 

Epna: For you. Wait .. . I’ll be back in 
a minute. 

Sounp: Footsteps away. Susan sniffs 
and sighs. Footsteps in. 

Epna: There... 

Susan: Why .. . why that’s your lovely 
makeup box ...do you mean... 

Epna: I do. I was going to save it until 


tomorrow, but... 

Susan: Oh, Miss Maxwell, is it really 
mine? (Almost more tears.) 

Eepna: Come, come, now . . 
tears! 

Susan: But I can’t help it . . . such a 
lovely gift. Oh, gee, now I know why 
they call you the screen’s greatest 
mother... gee... 

Epna: And I have another surprise, 
too. 

Susan: Another? 

Epna: Yes. When Mr. Kent phoned 
this morning he told me that Lamont 
was so pleased with the way things 
went and how good everyone in 
town has been to the company, that 
he’s coming back next summer. . . 

Susan (Overjoyed): Coming back! 

Epna: Yes. . . and in the summer, too. 
We have big plans for another his- 
torical picture. With no school for 
you, I'll have plenty of time to teach 
you a few things about acting. Then 
nobody will dare laugh. 

Susan: Oh, Miss Maxwell, you’re so 
good to me. 

Epna: Am I? Then you be good to 
someone. 

Susan: Me? Who? 

Epna: Eddie. You know, any boy who 
would take a bloody nose for a girl 
deserves some consideration. 

Susan: Was that the reason he left 
that day ... he had a fight with 
Reggie . . . over me? 

Epona: That’s right. Reggie Lamont 
laughed at you, and Eddie. . . well, 
poor Eddie! How was he to know 
that Reggie is one of the best ama- 
teur boxers around the studio? But 
his father heard about it and he sent 
Reggie packing back to Hollywood. 
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Susan: Poor Eddie! 

Epna: Poor Eddie! Now run along. 
Make up with him. 

Susan: I'll go now. He’s down at the 
school rehearsing. Oh, but, Miss 
Maxwell . . . what shall I say? 

Epna: You'll know when you get 
there . . . now run along. 

Music: Transition 

Susan: Hello, Eddie. 

Eppre (The iceberg): Oh, hello. (To 
cast) Myrt . . . don’t anticipate that 
speech. Look at the clock first before 
you give Joe the time. Now... 
again... 

Susan: Eddie... 

Epp1E: Now what... 

Susan: Well ...I1... 1 wanted to 
speak to you. 

Epp1eE: OK. (Calling.) Time out, every- 
body . . . five minute recess. Now 
what. 

Susan: ’m... I’m sorry about every- 
thing, Eddie 

Eppie (The haughty devil): Oh, that’s 
all rignt. You’re only a girl, and girls 
can’t be expected to do the right 
thing. 

Susan (Flaring): Oh, is that so! (Cool- 
ing) Well, anyway, it wasn’t my 
fault you got in that fight with 
Reggie. 

Eppre: I suppose not. Boy, can that 
jelly roll pack a wallop! 

Susan: But I didn’t mean I was sorry 





so much about the fight as about the 
play. 
Epp: The play will get along. 


Susan: I know... but... isn’t there 
some little part for me...I mean... 
maybe just a bit part... maybe... 


Epptie: Oh, so you want to come back, 
eh? 

Susan: Yes. 

Eppre: Well, maybe I could switch 
things around... 

Susan: Oh, Eddie, would you? 

Eppie: Let me see now. (Mumbling) 
Put Jane in here . . . switch Myrt 
over there. Gloria could go back . . . 
yeah ... sure, you could do Patty. 

Susan: Patty! But Patty’s the lead! 

Eppt1e: I know it. (Surrendering) Gosh, 
Susan, you didn’t think I could do 
this play without you in the lead, 
did you? 

Susan (Almost in tears): Did you really 
hold the part open for me. . . after 
all I did? 

Eppie (Also almost in tears): Didn’t you 
know I would? (Recovering his man- 
hood) Well, what ya starin’ at? Get 
goin’! Here. . . take this script! 

Susan: Oh, gee . . . sure. Thanks, 
Eddie . . . gee, you’re swell! Eddie . . . 
ae ee 

Epp1e: Forget it! The show’s got to go 
on, hasn’t it? (Calling) Hey! On 
stage, everybody! On stage! (Music.) 

THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





NOTHING TO WEAR 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. At the 
opening of the play, Mrs. Johnson is 
dressed in a new outfit — blue suit, blue 
hat with veil, fur neckpiece, etc. She later 
changes into a housecoat. At her entrance, 
Ruth wears a coat under which she wears 
her new suit. During the action of the play, 
Jerry changes his clothes for the new suit 
and overcoat intended for his father. Ellen 
later changes into her mother’s sui’. 

Properties: Suit box containing new suit, new 
overcoat, Mrs. Johnson’s shoes and gloves, 
traveling bag, overnight bag, cleaner’s paper 
bag containing suit which must be too small 
for Ellen, letter, extra large suit box, white 
flannel Bunny suits, Easter bunny masks. 

Setting: A modern American living room. The 
room is comfortably furnished with easy 
chairs, occasional tables and lamps, a sofa, 


etc. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Cuckoo 

Characters: 1 male, 6 females. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday clothes. Frances 
wears a wedding dress. Iris and Mrs. 
Westmoreland are fashionably dressed. 

Properties: Wedding veil, lady’s new suit- 
case wrapped loosely for Mrs. Hillyer; hand 
mirror for Frances; glass of water, felt hat 
for Roberta; large market basket full of 
groceries for Dr. Parminter; pencil. 

Setting: The Hillyer living room is bright and 
cheerful. The furnishings are not new but 
comfortable and in good taste. There is a 
door to dining room and kitchen towards 
back, left. The front door of the house is in 
the center and opens on a porch. There is a 
window to the left of this. ee is down at 
extreme left, and behind this, facing audi- 
ence, is a straight chair. On the desk is a 
phone. A large, narrow mirror is hung at 
right of door, and in the fight corner of the 
room is a small cage or box in which is sup- 
posed to be a snake. There is a fireplace and 
mantle in right wall. A large sofa is down- 
stage at right, and behind this and touch- 
ing it, is a long narrow table, and on it a 
work-basket with furnishings — balls of 
wool, etc, a pile of magazines on its ex- 
treme right, and a saucer of snake food at 
left. There is a large arm chair to left of sofa 
and a straight chair at left of window. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue WIZARD OF THE WIRELESS 


Characters: 8 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Margot wears a gingham dress with 
a long, full skirt and a print apron. The 
electricians wear, in addition to the over- 
alls and reefer worn by Chinquepin, fabric 
caps with attached ear muffs. The other 
men wear fashionable modern business 
suits. The mayor wears a standing collar 
and Ascot tie. Mrs. Barton wears a dark, 
woolen dress with ankle-length skirt, plain 
coat and furs, and a small hat. 

Properties: An old-fashioned telephone; over- 
coat and muffler for Terry; telegram, receipt 
book and pencil for telegraph messenger; 
tin tray; pot of tea, cups, boxes of biscuits, 
plate with little cakes; coil of wire. 

Setting: Window at rear looking out on a 
backdrop showing gray sky and tree tops. 
An orange kite tosses outside window. The 
wire attached to it is connected with elec- 
trical apparatus on the table at center, 
slightly to one side of the window. There is 
a door opening to a combined closet and 
cupboard at right upstage, and a grate or 
fireplace at center right, with a poker placed 
nearby. A small table stands beside the fire- 

lace. There is a door opening into hall at 
eft. Chairs and three cots covered with used 
blankets are placed about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Morser Eartnu’s New Dress 


Characters: 5 male, 11 female, male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Queen wears filmy gown of rainbow 
colors, and crown of flowers; King wears 
bright-colored robe and crown smaller than 
the Queen’s. Three girl fairies and three boy 
fairies wear bright-colored overalls. Three 
other girl fairies wear bright-colored dresses. 
Littlest Boy Fairy wears bright-colored 
overalls and gossamer bandage around his 
head. fear anwerne is dressed in rose, 
Violet in violet, Marigold in gold. Mother 
Earth wears drab, grey dress, trimmed with 
bits of white fur; an old hat, and an old 
pair of galoshes. 

Properties: Wand for Queen, sprinkling cans, 
clippers, trowels, other garden implements, 
three glass bowls of beads for dew drops, 
thistle, handkerchief, key, flowers, glass 
beads, long flat satin box with word “Fairy- 
land” in sparkling letters on lid. 

Setting: The Palace Gardens in Fairyland. At 
right is a high stone wall with a heavy 
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arched door halfway upstage. High up in 
the door is a tiny peekhole. There is a small 
brightly colored ladder set against the wall 
upstage from the door. Upstage and left are 
scenes picturing the gardens, continuing off 
into the distance. There is an entrance at 
left between trees and shrubs. The floor of 
the stage is covered with green grass except 
for several plots of flowers, each plot being 
of a different variety and color. Upstage 
center is a latticed bower with all sorts of 
flowers growing over it and in the bower a 
rustic bench, wide enough for two. 


Bricut CorNER 

Characters: 5 male; 14 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children all wear everyday, 
modern clothes. Old Mr. Symes wears a 
white wig and a beard. Aunt Hep wears a 
gingham dress and white apron. Nancy is 
rather shabbily dressed. The Bright Rays 
wear short, bright yellow dresses and yellow 
flowers or eee pv in their hair. 

Properties: Cane; basket of flowers; pebble; 
small watering pot. 

Setteng: Scene I: Nothing is required. Scene 
2: The front of Nancy’s house is seen. A 
window box full of gay flowers is attached 
to the window sill. 

Lighting: None required. 


Boxuson, BEEBEE and Boosoo 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. The 
clowns are dressed in the traditional clown 
suits. 

Properties: Money, postcard. 

Setting: The toy shop. If desired, various toys 
may be placed about the stage, or a back- 
drop of a toy shop may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue MAN IN THE Moon 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Whitehawk is dressed in an Indian 
costume. The Sun is dressed in a yellow 
suit and wears a placard which says Sun. 
The Moon is dressed in a white suit and 
wears placard reading Moon. The Four 
Stars wear yellow dresses and each carries 
a staff with a paper star at the top. The Fox, 
Squirrel, and Deer wear tan suits and name 


p ; 

Properties: Lasso, staffs for Stars. 

Setting: A wall runs across the rear stage. 
There is a small tree in the front of the wall 
at the center of the stage. 

Lighting: If possible, the stage grows dark as 
the Sun exits. 
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THE Por or Gop 


Characters: 1 male; 8 females. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The fairies all wear dresses of the 
color they represent. Other characters wear 
everyday, modern clothes. 

Properties: Pot of Gold (this may be a gilded 
kettle or one covered with yellow paper), 
bunch of yellow flowers. 

Setting: None is required. However, a back- 
drop of an outdoor scene may be ' 

Lighting: None required. 


Easter Eao Roiiuine 


Characters: 15 male, 4 female, male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Cowboy costume, Indian costume, 
soldier costume, service uniforms for extras, 
guards’ uniforms, scout uniform. Morning 
suit and top hat for European Ambassador, 
flowing robes and turban for Asiatic Am- 
bassador. American Colonel in full dress 
uniform. Nurse in uniform. Others in mod- 
ern everyday clothes. Stevie’s suit is several 
sizes too large. 

Properties: Baskets with eggs; peddler’s cart 
with wares; packages with Easter eggs; 
coins; whistle; large bow and badge labelled 
“Prize”; guard’s stick. 

Setting: The White House Grounds, Wash- 
ington, D. C. At one side, part of the White 
House portico; at other, an open gateway; 
between, a on lawn, sloping away from 
the White House; background of trees. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Corner STorE 


Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Costumes: Mr. Bailey wears a business suit 
but no coat. His sleeves are turned up at 
the cuffs. Jed wears a white apron. Mark 
and Philip are dressed in school clothes. 
The other men wear business suits. Hattie 
is dressed in an elaborate summer costume, 
and Mrs. Forrest in a simple one. 

Properties: Sheaf of bills; paper bags; oranges; 

ackages for meat; pencil and paper for 
ved: broom, cereal boxes for Mark; box of 
groceries on counter; brief case for Mr. 
Whetstone. 

Setting: The corner store. The set may be 
elaborate as desired. There is a counter that 
runs along from right to left up stage. An 
entrance down right leads outside, another 
on the left leads to back room of the store. 
There are some display stands, one right 
and another left. Upstage right is a fruit 
stand. Signs, barrels and other store equip- 
ment are placed neatly about the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


New Ixuustratep Juniox Lisprary TITLES 


ANDERSEN’S Farry Taves. Translated 
Mrs. E. V. Lucas and Mrs. H. B. Paull. 
Illustrated by Arthur Szyk. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. $1.00. 

Buiack Beauty. By Anna Sewell. Illustrated 
by Fritz Eichenberg. Grossett & Dunlap. 
Boxed in cardboard slip case. $1.50. 

Hemi. By Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by 
William Sharp. Grosset & Dunlap. Bored 
in acetate slip case. $2.50. 
These reprints of popular classics make 

extremely attractive ks, and with their 

moderate price they should be in demand. 

The illustrations in each book are excellently 

done by capable artists, making memorably 

beautiful editions of these well-loved stories. 

These books are the first three titles issued by 

the Illustrated Junior Library, a division of 

the Grosset & Dunlap publishing company. 


STEPHEN Foster SoncGs ror Boys anp GIRLS. 
Selected and edited by Ella Herbert Bartlett. 
Arrangements by Mario Agnolucci. Illus- 
trations by Stephen J. Voorhies. Whittlesey 
House. $2.00. 

Victor Herbert’s daughter has chosen four- 
teen of Stephen Foster's best-loved songs of 
particular interest to boys and girls. The 
special arrangements retain all the original 
¢ but are simple enough so that children 
and parents with little musical training can 
sing and play them. Charmingly illustrated 
in two colors, the songs are printed in easy-to- 
read brown, and the format of the book is de- 
signed so that it will fit on a piano stand. The 
introduction gives Stephen Foster’s biography. 
This is an excellent book for music-loving 
parents and children. (Ali ages.) 


Tuer Way. Collected by Katherine Williams 
Watson. Illustrated by Lucille Wallover. 
Albert Whitman & Co. $2.00. 

This book is a group of fifteen well-known 
stories which have been collected by the Head 
of the Children’s Department of the Denver 
Public Library. They are religious in char- 
acter, some of them bei selected for their 
descriptions of church holidays. Among the 
Sie Eph Sea baa 

ma off, now-King ‘ 

Stockton, and The White Blackbord by 

Padraic Colum. Lucille Wallower’s illustra- 

tions are well-fitted to the text. (Jntermedtate.) 


Scrence READERS 

Grapes. By the WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ 

Project. Albert Whitman & Co. $0.50. 

Here is the complete story of grapes includ- 
ing a brief account of their early cultivation 
through the later developments of grafting, 
fertilizing, and protection from pest ravage. 
Other products of the vineyard are also dis- 
cussed. Written in simple language, the story 
is scientifically accurate. (Jntermediate.) 


Puastics. By the WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ 
Project. Albert Whitman & Co. $0.50. 
In clear and simple style the story of the 
development and growth of the plastic indus- 
try is told. (Intermediate.) 


Rayon, Nyton, anp Guiass Freers. By the 
WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ Project. Al- 
bert Whitman & Co. $0.50. 

This is the story of how man severed his 
dependence upon nature for fibers from which 
to manufacture textiles. It is explained in 
simple terms, easy for the young reader to 
understand. (Intermediate.) 


Farry TALes rrom Near AND Far. Selected 
and Edited by Felix Salten. Illustrations 
Elice Johnson. Translation by Clara Sti 
man. Philosophical Library. $2.00. 

This is a collection of enchanting fairy tales 
from other nations. Some of coe tee are 
familiar, but it is pleasant to read them once 
again. There is a good deal of humor in these 
tales which will find an appreciative audience 
among children of the intermediate age level. 
The illustrations in this book are neither dis- 
tinguished nor imaginative, and the paper is 
of very poor quality. (Jntermediate.) 


Our Country’s Story. By Frances Cavanah. 
Illustrated by Janice Holland. Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. $2.50. 

Written for young chidren with little or no 
revious knowledge of American history, this 
k will stimulate interest in other books 
which give a more detailed history. In an ex- 
tremely simple and entertaining text and 
with excellent and authentic illustrations, both 
in color and in black and white, some of the 
events and developments of this country are 

told. This book makes no pretense at being a 

history book; however, it is a superior intro- 

duction to and preparation for the history of 
this country. edna.) 
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Hurraw FOR JERRY Jake. By May Justus. 
Illustrated by Christine Chisholm. Albert 
Whitman & Co. $1.50. 

Here is another of May Justus’ stories 
about the _—- of the eastern Tennessee 
mountains. This story deals with young Jerry 
Jake’s attempt to stop Old Ben Bailey from 
tearing down the schoolhouse. Just how this 
was done makes an entertaining story, well 
told with good characterization. The colored 
and black and white illustrations are very 
good. (Primary.) 


PrivATE Pepper Comes Home. By Frances 
Cavanah and Ruth Cromer Weir. Illustrated 
by Diana Thorne and A. G. Peck. $1.25. 
Private Pepper, veteran war dog, comes 

back to this country after service in the Pacific. 
While his leg heals from a bone fracture, he is 
taught how to be friendly again. Then he re- 
turns to his original master, ready for civilian 
life, and once ~ osama he becomes a hero. This 
story is both informative and interesting and 
will be. popular with young readers interested 
in dogs. The realistic illustrations are ably 
done. (Primary.) 


Wuire Prince. Story and pictures by Sanford 

Tousey. Albert Whitman & Co. $1.26. 

Alf Tyler and his friend Red Feather have 
their wish come true when a young colt, 
White Prince, wanders away from the circus 
and comes to Alf’s house. How the two boys 
train the colt and what happens when the 
circus owner comes back to town make an 
entertaining story. (Primary.) 


Tue Cocoa Dancer. By Flora C. Rue. Illus- 
trated by Gladys Rourke Blackwood. Albert 
Whitman & Co. $1.26. 

Ebby and his sister Dodo live on the Island 
of Dominica. The two children work together 
planning so that Ebby can learn his trade and 
fulfill his desire to be a cocoa dancer. This is 
a charming story with large full-page colored 
illustrations. (Primary.) 


Dear Kips. By Ensign Donald Calhoun. 

Ziff-Davis. $1.50. 

Donald Calhoun’s determination to remain 
a real dad to his children even while he was 
overseas inspired these appealing, fanciful and 
humorous letters to his two young sons. 
Simply mag ont ae things, — 
ententeliag 0 ring response from 
young children. The delightful drawings en- 

ce the letters. (Primary.) 


ABOVE THE Bius. Stories by Mary Catherine 
Rose. Illustrated by Ruth Ruhman. Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.75. 

_ This story and picture book about Heaven 

introduces young child to some of the 


well-known saints and the aspect of Heaven. 








Vocational Guidance Plays 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviaticn — ‘‘Ace Navigator’ (November, 1944) 

Law — ‘On Trial” (February, 1946) 

Salesmanship — ‘‘ No Sale’’ (February, 1945) 

Stenography — ‘Wanted — A Stenographer™ 
(November, 1942) 

Insurance — “The Legacy” (April, 1943) 

Medicine — ‘' His First Patient” (November, 


1944) 

Farming —‘‘Born to the Soil” (December, 
1944) 

Dasha — “Business is Business’ (January, 


Radio — “Service for Hubert” (October, 1944) 
Journalism — ‘‘Cub Reporter’’ (March, 1945) 
= “Flag the Limited’’ (November, 


Teaching —‘‘We But Teach’’ (April, 1945) 
ey — “A Career for Ralph” (December, 

“* Hail — The Genie” (May, 1943) 

“‘Bluebird'’s Children"’ (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea"’ October, 1945 

Any of these plays may ve produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased ibers for 10c each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 











you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish be 
produced by Subscribers ree. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please 9 a. for... ao 
years , mon’ J 
October May. 

(I enclose $.......... 0 Send 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
Tia ho dnd cece ene deus fepens dds coethe 
BETES + + 0 Snead 66 bau hee de bch eit ceeeesse 


eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee) 
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PLAYS 


Special Occasions in March 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Red Cross Fund Campaign 


TuHekBory Wuo Trovcut He Knew 
(For Intermediates). September, 1941 
Ciara Barton, Lapy or Mercy (For 
Junior and Senior High). May, 1942 
Tue Worm Turns (For Intermediates, 
Junior and Senior High). January, 
1944 
Girl Scouts Birthday 


Tue Grew Scouts Brain (Radio Play). 

March, 1942 
St. Patrick’s Day 

Sr. Parrick (For Junior and Senior 
High). February, 1942 

Sr. Patricx’s Eve (For Junior and 
Senior High). March, 1945 

St. Patrick AND THE Last SNAKE IN 
IrELAND (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1943 

Tse Wisuinc Wet. (For Intermedi- 
ates). March, 1944 

Tue Turee Wisnes (For Intermedi- 
ates). March, 1944 

Easter and Spring 

Sprinc Is Here (For Intermediates). 
February, 1942 

Tue Rewuctant Sprinec (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1942 

Tue Unvusvat Fiower (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1943 

Tse First Firowers (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rostrns (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1944 

Tue Macic Eco (For Intermediates). 
March, 1945 

Any of these plays, as well as those in 

current issues, may be produced royalty- 

free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 

vidual plays may be purchased for 10c 

each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 


gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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These stories are based on what the author 
and illustrator think is a child’s idea of heaven, 
and they are told and pictured in his world of 
thought and experience. (Primary.) 


Frppuers’ Farr. By May Justus. Illustrated 
by Christine Chisholm. Albert Whitman & 
Co. $1.25. 


This story told against the background of a 
mountain feud between two families is well 
told with interesting and realistic character- 
ization. How Sally Ann, related to one of the 
feuding families, Bm to settle the argument 
will please young readers. The colored illus- 
trations are charmingly done. (Primary.) 


Tue Siteery Vittace. By Naoma Zimmer- 
man. Illustrated by Joe W. Tillotson. 
Ziff-Davis. $1.00. 

Opening at a fast pace, the tempo of this 
charming little story gradually slows up as 
twilight falls, darkness comes and people 
to their homes to sleep. The verse and lovely 
illustrations are designed to bring quiet and 
sleep to children to whom the story is read. 
(Primary.) 


PARADE OF Farry Tates. Arranged by Kirby 
Muir. World. $1.25. 


This is a collection of famous fairy tales, 
each of which has its original source in an- 
other country. There are such well-known 
tales as “The Golden Touch,” “Beauty and the 
Beast,” “Careless Jack,” “The Tin Soldier,” 
and several others. This book is very awk- 
ward to handle, especially by a young child, 
since it is over fifteen inches wide. (Primary 
and up.) 


I Wisu I Were A Grrarre. By Miriam Gil- 
bert. Illustrations by Augusta M. Kelley. 
Island Press. $1.50. 

Written and illustrated by educators, this 
book is a collection of some charming poems 
with imaginative and interesting illustrations. 
All the poems deal with subjects familiar to 
children. (Primary.) 


Tue Story or American Aviation. By Jim 
Ray. The John C. Winston Co. $2.50. 


With the current popular interest of young 
people in aviation, this book should be helpful 
and interesting for it is a complete story of 
military and civil aviation in this country 
from the time of the Wright brothers to the 
most modern airliners and superbombers of 
today. Mr. Ray, creator of the well known 
“Wings Over erica’ radio program, de- 
scribes technical details in an easy and simple 
manner. His excellent illustrations will be a 
delight to the air-minded reader. An excellent 
text and guidebook of American aviation. 
(Junior High and Older.) 
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-PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


a> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


a-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 





Caddie Woodlawn 


a play 
by Carol Ryrie Brink 


Three acts based on the 
famous Newbery award 
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=> We - sup y you a copies of story. 

any play publi to date. 

shes Ideal for Junior High 

Each playbook ecosis only ten cenis, plus postage Royalty free 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 

THIS TIME-SAVING AID $| 9h 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest e 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities ° 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 



































Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


field 
ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
250 additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 
SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 
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PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 
and suggestions for performing the plays 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
and suggestions for performing the plays 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 














